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Yhe House of th ne oiates 


perme 1500 B.C. the art 
of painting had become 
well developed in Crete. 


in the unearthed remains of the 
labyrinth of the fabled Minotaur 
—the half-man, half-bull mon- 
ster which exacted as yearly 
tribute the living sacrifice of 
seven Athenian youths—are to 
be found creditable decorations! 


Today when paint protects and 
beautifies even the most common 


things, it is difficult to believe 
it once was used only in the 
service of kings and pagan gods. 
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Whatever you need— Glass, Paint, 
Varnish, Lacquer or Brushes — 


the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 


pany, with its inter- 


national distribution, ; Ph 
has a product that Ny) I Y] 
exactly fills your re- SY Mg 
quirements. Sold by = i % G 


quality dealers; used 


by exacting painters. 
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N_ accordance with long-established é 

[reas the second issue of CONTENTS 
vonggregy in December, — 

within the Christmas vacation, wi 

omitted. The next issue, to be dated Jan- December 10, 1927 

uary 7, has been moved up one week 

from its normal position, in order to e 

vent too great a gap in the schedule. 


Cover Design, “Under the Mistletoe” 
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UNDREDS of the world’s greatest paintings and poems 
have been dedicated to some variation of “The Nativ- 
ity” theme. Paintings and poems alike are filled with 

piquant accessories and enchanting digressions. In the pictures 
there are the shepherds, the three kings, then heavenly hosts 
and galaxies of stars, and even local celebrities and princes 
attending Mary and Joseph and the Child in the manger. 
Beautiful as decorations, these paintings must ever remain 
typical of the pageantry of the times in which they were 
created since they project “The Nativity” as a pictorial spec- 
tacle. In the poems one finds comparable types. There are 
poems encrusted with all manner of rhetorical figures and 
carols beguiling but irrelevant. Seldom do we find the visual 
and verbal expression of “The Nativity” in a simple and in- 
timate version as we do in both Blake’s drawing reproduced 
above, and the portion of Milton’s “Hymn On the Nativity” 
which the drawing illustrates. 

Milton was about the average high school student's age, 
although he was already at Christ's College at Cambridge 
University, when he wrote the poem. Milton, as perhaps only 
youth could do, discerned the universal simplicity of man in 
his relation with nature and with God. Blake, pure in spirit, 
perceived the fundamental beauty of Milton's poem and pro- 
ceeded to interpret it visually with tender sympathy. 








Blake and Milton 


“In the Ox’s Stall,” by William Blake (Schol- 
astic, October 1, 1927) is an illustration for 
Milton’s “H ymn On the Nativity.” The draw- 
ing is reproduced by special arrangement with 
the Whitworth Institute Art Gallery, Man- 
chester, England, where the original is an item 
in a considerable Blake collection. 


Blake’s genius for expressive design shows us the circle of 
the lyric heavens from which Milton’s “Meek-ey’d Peace” 
glides down to effect the transition between the undisturbable 
curve of heaven and the dynamic form of the man-made man- 
ger sheltering the “Holy Family.” The eternal and static form 
is seen but for a moment in the figure of the tiny Babe at 
rest within its Mother’s arms. Thus Blake commands his in- 
tuition to re-tell poignantly the Christmas story through ex- 
pressive design with a strength commensurate to that of Mil- 
ton in the portions of the first and third stanzas of the “Hymn 
On the Nativity” which this picture illustrates. 


“Tt was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 
ees the meek-ey’d Peace 
ree crowned with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere 
His ready harbinger 
@V ith turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing, 
And, waving wide her myrtle wand 
She strikes a universal peace through sea and land.” 
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The Christmas Cuckoo 


By Frances Browne 


bleak moor, in the north country, a certain vil- 

lage; all its inhabitants were poor, for their 
fields were barren, and they had little trade, but the 
poorest of them all were two brothers called Scrub and 
Spare, who followed the cobbler’s craft, and had but 
one stall between them. It was a hut built of clay and 
wattles. The door was low and always open, for there 
was no window. The roof did not entirely keep out the 
rain, and the only thing comfortable about it was a wide 
hearth, for which the brothers could never find wood 
enough to make a sufficient fire. There they worked in 
most brotherly friendship, though with little encourage- 
ment. 

The people of that village were not extravagant in 
shoes, and better cobblers than Scrub and Spare might 
be found. Spiteful people said there were no shoes so bad 
that they would not be worse for their mending. Never- 
theless Scrub and Spare managed to live between their 
own trade, a small barley field, and a cottage garden, till 
one unlucky day when a new cobbler arrived in the vil- 
lage. He had lived in the capital city of the kingdom, 
and, by his own account, cobbled for the queen and the 
princesses. His awls were sharp, his lasts were new; he 
set up his stall in a neat cottage 


() ries upon a time there stood in the midst of a 


end of the village. Beyond it spread the bleak moor, now 
all white and silent, But that moor had once been a for- 
est ; great roots of old trees were still to be found in it, 
loosened from the soil and laid bare by the winds and 
rains. One of these, a rough, gnarled log, lay hard by 
their door, the half of it above the snow, and Spare said 
to his brother: 

“Shall we sit here cold on Christmas while the great 
root lies yonder? Let us chop it up for firewood, the 
work will make us warm.” 

“No,” said Scrub, “it’s not right to chop wood on 
Christmas ; besides, that root is too hard to be broken 
with any hatchet.” 

“Hard or not, we must have a fire,” replied Spare. 
“Come, brother, help me with it. Poor as we are, there is 
nobody in the village will have such a yule log as ours.” 

Scrub liked a little grandeur, and in hopes of having 
a fine yule log, both brothers strained and strove with all 
their might till, between pulling and pushing, the great 
old root was safe on their hearth, and beginning to 
crackle and blaze with the red embers. In high glee, the 
cobblers sat down by it. The door was shut, for there 
was nothing but cold moonlight and snow outside; but 
the hut, strewn with fir boughs, and ornamented with 

holly, looked cheerful as the ruddy 





with two windows. The villagers 
soon found out that one patch of 
his would wear two of the broth- 
ers’. In short, all the mending left 
Scrub and Spare, and went to the 
new cobbler. The season had been 
wet and cold, their barley did not 
ripen well, and the cabbages never 
half closed in the garden. So the 
brothers were poor that winter, 
and when Christmas came they had 
nothing to feast on but a barley 
loaf and a piece of rusty bacon. 
Worse than that, the snow was 
very deep, and they could get no 
firewood, Their hut stood at the 


desire! 





“Granny’s Wonderful Chair”’ 


Smart and modern though one may 
be, at Christmas one is ready to draw 
round the fire and listen to old tales. Our 
grandparents knew this story and the 
story of its author. An Irish girl, born 
poor and blind, she educated herself 
through books read to her by her broth- 
ers and sisters in return for the stories 
she told. Later her stories and poems 
brought her recognition and comfort. 

So listen to her story of the Christmas 
Cuckoo. May he bring each of you a 
gold leaf or a merry leaf—whichever you 


blaze flared up and rejoiced their 
hearts. 

“Long life and good fortune to 
ourselves, brother!” said Spare. “I 
hope you will drink that toast, and 
may we never have a worse fire on 
Christmas—but what is that?” 

Spare se* down the drinking- 
horn, and the brothers listened as- 
tonished, for out of the blazing 
root they heard, “Cuckoo! cuc- 
koo!” as plain as ever the spring- 
bird’s voice came over the moor on 
a May morning. 

“It is something bad,” said 
Scrub, terribly frightened. 














“May be not,” said Spare; and out of the deep hole 
at the side which the fire had not reached flew a large 
grey cuckoo, and lit on the table before them. Much as 
the cobblers had been surprised, they were still more so 
when it said: 

“Good gentlemen, what season is this?” 

“It’s Christmas,” said Spare. 

“Then a merry Christmas to you!” said the cuckoo. 
“T went to sleep in the hollow of that old root one eve- 
ning last summer, and never woke till the heat of your 
fire made me think it was summer again; but now since 
you have burned my lodging, let me stay in your hut till 
the spring comes round—lI only want a hole to sleep in, 
and when I go on my travels next summer, be assured I 
will bring you some present for your trouble.” 

“Stay, and welcome,” said Spare. “I'll make you a 
good warm hole in the thatch. But you must be hungry 
after that long sleep—here is a slice of barley bread. 
Come help us to keep Christmas!” 

The cuckoo ate up the slice, drank water from the 
brown jug, and flew into a snug hole ‘which Spare 
scooped for him in the thatch of the hut. 

Scrub said he was afraid it wouldn’t be lucky; but as 
it slept on, and the days passed, he forgot his fears. So 
the snow melted, the heavy rains came, the cold grew 
less, the days lengthened, and one sunny morning the 
brothers were awakened by the cuckoo shouting its own 
cry to let them know the spring had come. 

“Now I’m going on my travels,” said the bird, “over 
the world to tell men of the spring. There is no country 
where trees bud or flowers bloom, that I will not cry in 
before the year goes round. Give me another slice of 
barley bread to keep me on my journey, and tell me what 
present I shall bring you at the twelve-month’s end.” 

Scrub would have been angry with his brother for cut- 
ting so large a slice, their store of barley meal being low; 
but his mind was occupied with what present would be 
most prudent to ask: at length a lucky thought struck 
him. 

“Good master cuckoo,” said he, “if a great traveler 
who sees all the world like you could know of any place 
where diamonds or pearls were to be found, one of a tol- 
erable size brought in your beak would help such poor 
men as my brother and I to provide something better 
than barley bread for your next entertainment.” 

“I know nothing of diamonds or pearls,” said the 
cuckoo; “they are in the hearts of rocks and the sand 
of rivers. My knowledge is only of that which grows on 
the earth. But there are two trees hard by the well that 
lies at the world’s end—one of them is called the golden 
tree, for its leaves are all of beaten gold: every winter 
they fall into the well with a sound like scattered coin, 
and I know not what becomes of them. As for the other, 
it is always green like a laurel. Some call it the wise, and 
some the merry tree. Its leaves never fall, but they that 
get one of them keep a blithe heart in spite of all mis- 
fortunes, and can make themselves as merry in a hut as 
in a palace.” 

“Good master cuckoo, bring me a leaf off that tree!” 
cried Spare. 

“Now, brother, don’t be a fool!” said Scrub. “Think 
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of the leaves of beaten gold! Dear master cuckoo, bring 
me one of them!” 

Before another word could be spoken, the cuckoo had 
flown out of the open door, and was shouting its spring 
cry over moor and meadow. The brothers were poorer 
than ever that year; nobody would send them a single 
shoe to mend. The new cobbler said, in scorn, they should 
come to be his apprentices; and Scrub and Spare would 
have left the village but for their barley field, their 
cabbage garden, and a certain maid called Fairfeather, 
whom both the cobblers courted for seven years without 
even knowing which she meant to favor. 

Then at day-break, on the first of April, they heard 
a hard knocking at their door, and a voice crying: 

“Cuckoo! cuckoo! Let me in with my presents.” 

Spare ran to open the door, and in came the cuckoo, 
carrying on one side of his bill a golden leaf larger than 
that of any tree in the north country; and in the other, 
one like that of the common laurel, only it had a fresher 
green. 

“Here,” it said, giving the gold to Scrub and the 
green to Spare, “it is a long carriage from the world’s 
end. Give me a slice of barley bread, for I must. tell the 
north country that the spring has come.” 

Scrub did not grudge the thickness of that slice, 
though it was cut from their last loaf. So much gold had 
never been in the cobbler’s hands before, and he could not 
help exulting over his brother. 

“See the wisdom of my choice!” he said, holding up 
the large leaf of gold. “As for yours, as good might be 
plucked from any hedge. I wonder a sensible bird would 
carry the like so far.” 

“Good master cobbler,” cried the cuckoo, finishing the 
slice, “your conclusions are more hasty than courteous. 
If your brother be disappointed this time, I go on the 
same journey every year, and for your hospitable enter- 
tainment will think it no trouble to bring each of you 
whichever leaf you desire.” 

“Darling cuckoo!” cried Scrub, “bring me a golden 
one;” and Spare, looking up from the green leaf on 
which he gazed as though it were a crown-jewel, said: 

“Be sure to bring me one from the merry tree,” and 
away flew the cuckoo. 

“This is the Feast of All Fools, and it ought to be 
your birthday,” said Scrub. “Did ever man fling away 
such an opportunity of getting rich! Much good your 
merry leaves will do in the midst of rags and poverty!” 
So he went on, but Spare laughed at him, and answered 
with quaint old proverbs concerning the cares that come 
with gold, till Scrub, at length getting angry vowed 
his brother was not fit to live with a respectable man; 
and taking his lasts, his awls, and his golden leaf, he left 
the wattle hut, and went to tell the villagers. 

. They were astonished at the folly of Spare and 
charmed with Scrub’s good sense, particularly when he 
showed them the golden leaf, and told that the cuckoo 
would bring him one every spring. The new cobbler im- 
mediately took him into partnership ; the greatest people 
sent him their shoes to mend. Fairfeather smiled gra- 
ciously upon him, and in the course of that summer they 
were married, with a grand (Continued on Page 29) 
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December 10, 1927 


HRISTMAS is a time when almost 

any pleasant thing can happen. 
This is true, at least, if the story writ- 
ers are to be believed. Of the many 
stories in the world’s literature which 
are associated with Christmas, how 
many deal with benign miracles, with 
the transformation of evil characters, 
the reconciliation of estranged 
friends or families, the correc- 
tion of injustice, the relief of 
innocent suffering. 

And it is right that this should 
be so. Associated in the mind of 
Christendom with its supreme 
Miracle, the Christmas festival 
demands from him who would 
interpret it in story an element 
of wonder. It is a season when 
earth was touched by the Un- 
earthly, when humanity was 
mysteriously linked with the Su- 
perhuman. How natural for the 
writer to find in any Christmas 
theme a place for miracles. 

The delightful Christmas 
story printed in this issue of 
The Scholastic is no exception 
to the rule. Wonders a plenty it 
contains—a court transformed 
by a cobbler and a cobbler saved 
by a cuckoo. The use of the 
cuckoo is especially interesting, 
for this is a bird of omen, con- 
nected with matters miraculous and 
other-worldly in the minds of North- 
Europeans before they knew the name 
of Christ—the messenger of fairies, the 
voice of pagan gods. It is only natural 
then, that this bird of ancient, occult 
powers should appear in this charm- 


ing tale of the poor brothers and the 


wondrous leaves. 

But there is nothing miraculous about 
Santa Claus! Wonder as an element in 
Christmas stories is complemented, per- 
haps offset, perhaps heightened through 
contrast, by another element, so differ- 
ent that at first thought the two seem 
incompatible. This is the factor of pure- 
ly human good cheer, of earthy exuber- 
ance, of feasting and revelry. This ele- 
ment is strongly and delightfully pres- 
ent in one of the earliest bits of Eng- 
lish literature associated with Christ- 
mas, the “Second Shepherds’ Play.” In 
that play the robustious buffoonery of 
the shepherds is set in intimate and ef- 
fective contrast with scenes of majesty 
and tenderness. Many of the most popu- 





What Makes a Christmas Story? 


By John T. Frederick 


lar of all Christmas stories are strong- 
ly flavored with this quality, and bring 
up first of all images of eating and 
drinking. One remembers Dickens’ lit- 
tle Cratchits, “steeped in sage and onion 
to the eyebrows,” and Irving’s appetiz- 
ing accounts of Christmas foods and 
frolics. This earthly element is present 
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GOING HOME FOR CHRISTMAS 


The good cheer apparent in this old English scene from 
Irving’s “Bracebridge Hall’ is a prime element of our 


Christmas tradition. 


in all our Anglo-Saxon traditions of 
Christmas, in the ancient and robust 
figure of Kris Kringle and Santa Claus, 
in the mistletoe and the boar’s head and 
the plum pudding and all the rest. 
“But the ideal Christmas story will 
have yet other elements, in addition to 
those of wonder and of earthy joy. It 
will have tenderness. Any art associated 
with the Nativity must of its very es- 
sence breathe something of the tender 
adoration for mother and child which— 
offered as it must be to any mother and 
any child by a sensitive mind—I some- 
times suspect was the first of what we 
call the higher emotions. What are the 
hundreds of madonnas, surely the best- 
loved of the world’s pictures, but so 
many Christmas stories, expressing in 
line and color this tenderness which is 
so great an element in our conception 
of Christmas? Some of our Christmas 
customs have this element in them. Who 
that has seen a true Christmas crib or 
“Putz,” with its tiny figures of sheep 
and cattle and of the human actors in 









the holy drama of Christmas eve and 
Christmas night, has not experienced 
this sense of tenderness? It is the pos- 
session of this quality which makes cer- 
tain stories, such as Oscar Wilde’s “The 
Happy Prince,” seem peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the Christmas season. 

The i@eal Christmas story contains 
yet one other element. Our story 
of the cobblers and the cuckoo is 
richiy illustrative of the associ- 
ation of Christmas literature 
with the idea of giving, of sac- 
rifice. More than anything else, 
this quality makes a true Christ- 
mas story. Certainly there can 
be no doubt that in the minds of 
many of us in this year 1927 the 
primary association with Christ- 
mas is that of giving and receiv- 
ing gifts. How often this custom 
no doubt nobly symbolic in its 
unknown origin, degenerates in- 
to a mere contest in the exchange 
of superfluities. How different 
Christmas might seem to some of 
us if we could realize that noth- 
ing is really given which is not 
missed by its giver—into which 
some element of sacrifice does 
not enter. Perhaps it is the rich- 
est significance of the story of 
the Christmas cuckoo that the 
really precious gift is the one of 
seemingly valueless green leaves. 

Symbolically we are told that wisdom 
and a merry heart—which the green 
leaves symbolize—is better than wealth 
alone—represented by the gold leaves. 
This obvious truth has been said often 
before but perhaps it will never be said 
too often, since the tendency of our 
modern civilization is to set the highest 
value on material wealth. Consider for 
example the change in athletics. The 
Greek athletes contended for crowns of 
green laurel leaves. Most modern ath- 
letes regard their contests as matters of 
business rather than of religion. But 
Christmas is a festival in which mate- 
rial considerations have no rightful 
place. We shall be fortunate if we can 
be sure, this Christmas, of giving some- 
thing that costs us dearly enough to let 
us know the feeling of sacrifice. Only 
in that way, I suspect, can we hope to 
receive anything seemingly as worthless 
as Spare’s doublet, and actually as pre- 
cious as his merry leaves. 











WILLIAM 8S. VARE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ITH the opening of the first, or long, 

session of the Seventeenth Congress 

on Monday, the House of Representa- 
tives is able to plunge immediately into its 
legislative program. But the Senate, “the most 
august deliberative body in the world,” will 
have to devote its attention and talents for 
some time, perhaps, to the constitutional ques- 
tion of the election and qualifications of Sena- 
tors-elect William S. Vare of Pennsylvania 
and Frank L. Smith of Illinois. To seat or 
not to seat—that is the question. 


The whole controversy dates back to the 
primary and regular elections of 1926 and 
has been covered thoroughly in the columns 
of The Scholastic (1926-27). Representative 
Vare defeated Senator George Wharton Pep- 
per and Governor Gifford Pinchot for the Re- 
publican senatorial nomination in a two-mil- 
lion dollar primary election in Pennsylvania, 
Vare spending over $800,000 in his campaign. 
In Illinois in a Republican primary that cos* 
over a million, Colonel Smith was the winner 
over United States Senator William B. Mc- 
Kinley. Smith’s campaign expenditures 
amounted to over $400,000, nearly one-third 
of which was contributed by Samuel Insull, 
a Chicago traction magnate, whiie Smith was 
still a member of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, which regulates the rates of public 
utilities, such as the Insull corporations. 


Both these Republican nominees were suc- 
cessful in the regular November elections of 
over a year ago, despite the publicity given 
to the amount of their campaign expenditures. 
In Pennsylvania many independent voters cast 
their ballots for William B. Wilson, the Demo- 
cratic nominee and former Secretary of Labor, 
but the Vare machine carried the election. 
After the election it was found that Wilson 
had not received a single vote in many Phila- 
delphia precincts, and charges of election 
fraud were made and investigations started. 
In Illinois the Democratic candidate, George 
E. Brennan, Democratic boss of Chicago, who 
had also received some Insull money, was 


considered by independent Republicans just as 
objectionable as Colonel Smith. So an inde- 
pendent candidate, Hugh S. Magill, entered 
the lists. But Smith easily defeated both. 

Shortly before the short session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress began last December, Senator 
McKinley of Illinois died suddenly, and Gov- 
ernor Len Small appointed Senator-elect Smith 
to fill the unexpired term. Smith finally pre- 
sented himself and his credentials at the door 
of the Senate on January 19, 1927, much 
against the advice of Republican leaders in 
Congress. This move precipitated a fight in 
the Senate, and the upshot of it was that 
Smith’s credentials were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. The com- 
mittee has not yet reported favorably, and 
Smith did not sit during the last session. 

A special investigating committee, headed 
by Senator James A. Reed of Missouri, had 
earlier been appointed to inquire into the 
Pennsylvania elections. But it had not com- 
pleted the investigation when the session of 
Congress came to a close last March 4. Sena- 
tor Reed and Vice-President Dawes maintain 
that this committee is still in existence and 
may function, while other members of the 
Senate are just as positive that the committee 
expired with the Senate that appointed it. 
During the recess, this committee attempted 
to get the ballot boxes of many Pennsylvania 
precincts, but officials refused to turn them 
over. Senator Reed appealed to the courts, but 
to no avail. Judge Thompson of the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
ruled that the ballot boxes should not be 
turned over to the Reed committee, and this 
decision was recently upheld by the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 
The latter court ruled that the Senate itself 
must determine whether or not the special 
committee still exists. 


Opinions Against Seating 


“If this practice [expenditure of huge elec- 
tion funds] is to be condoned, then we have 
placed seats in the highest legislative assem- 
bly upon the auction block and we have in- 
directly defeated every fundamental principle 
that underlies our governmental structure.”— 
George W. Norris, Senator from Nebraska. 





—Doyle in Philadelphia Record 


THE DOG THAT ADOPTED A MAN 


FRANK L. SMITH OF ILLINOIS 


“Senators will observe that these [require- 
ments of age, citizenship, and residence] are 
negative statements; they are exclusive, every 
one of them. It is not declaring who shall be 
admitted into the Senate of the United States. 
It is declaring who shall not be eligible to 
election in this body; that is all.”—Thomas J. 
Walsh, Senator from Montana. 

a ) 


“The sole limit [of judging the qualification 
and election of a member] is imposed by our 
own sense [i.e., the Senate’s] of what is just 
and right and for the public weal. No strict 
rules of evidence control us, no statutes de- 
claring what shall or shall not constitute a 
good election . . . . Our own consciences and 
sense of justice must determine the action we 
take in the performance of the duty.”—Elihu 
Root, in the Lorimer case in the Senate, 1911. 


Opinions in Favor of Seating 


“What he [a senator] did prior to his elec- 
tion and qualification has been passed upon 
by the people of his state .... A candidate 
might have been guilty of embezzlement be- 
fore his election, but the right of the people 
of that state to send an embezzler to the Sen- 
ate, if it sees fit, is clear. Such decision is the 
sole right of the state.”—James M. Beck, For- 
mer Solicitor General of the United States. 

ee * 


“The right of a sovereign state to its rep- 
resentation in the United States Senate is a 
right that cannot be set aside, even for a 
limited time, without violation of the funda- 
mental principles upon which the Federal 
Government is founded.”—Ralph H. Cam- 
eron, former Senator from Arizona. 

*** 


“It would seem but fair reasoning upon the 
plainest principles of interpretation that when 
the Constitution so established certain qual- 
ifications as necessary for office, it meant to 
exclude all others as prerequisites.” —Justice 
Story, as quoted by James M. Beck. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Shall Vare and Smith Be Seated? 


A Debate Prepared by James L. Fitzpatrick, M. A 
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December 10, 1927 


RESOLVED: That Senators- 
elect William S. Vare of 
Pennsylvania and Frank L. 
Smith of Illinois should be 
denied seats in the United 
States Senate. 


Affirmative Brief 


certification of Vare and Smith 
disqualify them for seats in the 
Senate. 
1. There were serious irregularities 
in the election of Vare. 
a. Nearly $800,000 was spent 
in his behalf during the pri- 
mary. 
b. There was evidence of 
fraud in the regular Novem- 
ber election. 
(1). The “zero vote” in 
Philadelphia precincts is still 
under investigation. 
(2). Charges have been made 
that fictitious names were 
placed on the poll lists and 
were voted. 


2. Smith’s campaign expenditures were large 


and extremely questionable. 
a. Over $450,000 was spent in the pri- 
mary. 
b. The largest contribution was made by 
Samuel Insull, Chicago public utilities 
man, while Smith was still chairman of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission. 
c. While campaign contributions made 
under such conditions may not be from 
motives of conscious bribery, they indi- 
cate a low state of political ethics. 


3. The certification of Vare is open to ques- 


tion. 
a. Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania re- 
fused to certify unconditionally to the 
election of Vare. 
b. Certification of Vare’s election has 
since been made by Governor Fisher, 
who was elected on the regular Repub- 
lican ticket. 
earlier cases, expenditures only a 
fraction as lange as those of Vare and 
Smith were considered a serious threat to 
democratic government. 
a. Isaac Stephenson’s expenditure in 1909 
in Wisconsin was only $109,000. 
b. William Lorimer expended a compar- 
atively nominal sum to get the senator- 
ship in Illinois in 1912. 
ce. Truman H. Newberry of Michigan 
as late as 1922 was condemned for 
spending $200,000 in the primary. 


5. When seating Newberry, the Senate adopt- 


ed a resolution branding excessive cam- 
paign sums as: 
a. Contrary to sound public policy. 
b. Harmful to the honor and dignity of 
the Senate. 
c. Dangerous to the perpetuity of free 
government. 


II. Refusal of the Senate to seat Vare and 


Smith is warranted by the Constitution. 


1. Each house is the sole judge of the elec- 


tion and qualifications of its members (Art. 
I, Sect. 5). 
a. The power of the Senate extends be- 
yond the questions of age, citizenship, 
and residence. 
(1). These are merely negative state- 
ments that declare who shall not be 
eligible. 
(2). The sole limit is imposed by the 


2. 


3. 


Senate’s sense of what is right and for 
the public weal. 
b. The Senate must have extensive pow- 
er in judging qualifications of its mem- 
bers if it is to retain its high standing as 
a deliberative body. 


Progressive interpretation of the Consti-. 


tution should give Congress the right to 
investigate and regulate primaries. 
a. Congress has the right to alter a 
state’s regulations regarding elections 
(Art. 1, Sect. 4). 
b. Today many primary elections are 
more important than the regular Novem- 
ber elections. 
(1). Often the most bitter political con- 
test is in the primary. 
(2). In many Northern states the Re- 
publican nomination and in _ most 
Southern states the Democratic nomi- 
nation practically assures election. 
A moral, not a purely legalistic, interpre- 
tation of the Constitution is necessary today. 
a. The senatorship is an “office of trust,” 
and the country feels that Smith’s and 
Vare’s standards of honor in the public 
service are too low. 
b. Since the Senate legislates for the en- 
tire nation, its conscience should prevail 
over the conscience of Illinois or Penn- 
sylvania. 


Ill. The American people are beginning to 
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demand higher standards of public honor 
in their officials. 
A Senate resolution condemned the expen- 
ditures in the election of Newberry in 1922. 
There has been an amazing political mor- 
tality among senators who voted for New- 
berry. 
a. Of the 46 senators who voted for 
Newberry, 17 have been defeated for re- 
election. Newberryism was at least one 
factor in their defeat. 
There has been extensive condemnation on 
the public platform and in the press of the 
election methods of Vare and Smith. 
Ancient and outworn precedents should be 
disregarded, and new precedents in accord- 
ance with our new election methods should 
be established. 


. Because of the fine rublic records of the 


Senate and the Supreme Court in the scan- 
dals and irregularities of the last few years 
the people look upon them as the last bul- 
warks of public morality. 





LOCAL AND STATE POLICE GUARDING POLLING BOOTHS 


Most election districts have police protection for their ballot 
boxes, and in last year’s Pennsylvania elections, the custody of 
the boxes has been disputed by the Senate Committee. 


A 


Negative Brief 


I. Both Vare and Smith were fairly 
and properly elected to the United 
States Senate. 

1. Although large sums of money 
were spent in behalf of each, no 
fraud has been proved. 
a. There were no irregulari- 
ties in Smith’s expenditures. 
(1). Insull’s contribution was 
made without Smith’s know- 


ledge. 
(2). There is no evidence 
that this money influenced 


Smith as chairman of the 
Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion. 
(3). There is no evidence 
that money was spent in 
bribery, vote buying, or other 
irregular practices. 
b. The election of Vare has 
not been shown to be fraudu- 
lent. 
(1). It is necessary to prove 
that Vare knew of fraud. 
(2). Enough fraudulent votes must be 
thrown out to give the election to his 
opponent, William B. Wilson. 


2. Both Vare and Smith were the choice of the 


majority of the voters in regular elections. 
a. Vare was the choice of the voters of 
Pennsylvania after the amount of his pri- 
mary expenses has been published. 
(1). Many independent Republicans 
urged the voters to elect the Democrat- 
ic candidate, and Vare was elected 
despite independent support of a strong 
opponent. 
b. Smith was elected despite charges of 
irregularities in the primary. 
(1). The contributions of Insull and 
the size of the election fund were 
known before the November election. 
(2). The Republicans of Illinois want- 
ed Smith, for the Republican protest 
candidate, Magill, polled a small vote. 
Both Vare and Smith have the proper cer- 
tification of the governors of their states. 


Il. Both senators-elect meet al! the constitu- 
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tional requirements. 


. Both meet the requirements of age, citizen- 


ship, and residence stated in Article I, Sec- 
tion 3 of the Constitution. 


. Both were lawfully elected according to 


the requirement of Article I, Section 4. 


. The Senate cannot constitutionally refuse 


to judge favorably of the “elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications” of both men (Art. 
I, Sect. 5). 
a. The power of the Senate does not ex- 
tend beyond the question of age, citizen- 
ship, and residence. 
b. Article I, Section 5 refers to the man- 
ner of election and not to personal quali- 
fications or moral conduct before election. 
c. All precedent favors this interpreta- 
tion. 
(1). Ingalls of Kansas was seated 
after charges of bribery in the election 
by the state legislature, 1879. 
(2). Payne of Ohio was seated despite 
charges of fraud, 1885. 
(3). Stephenson of Wisconsin was 
seated although large expenditures in 
the primary were charged, 1909. 
(4). Gould of Maine was seated dur- 
ing the last session of Congress al- 
though charged with bribery in a rail- 
road deal 15 years ago. 


(Concluded on Page 12) 














THE “CREATIVE YOUTH” CLUB 


Conducted by Hughes Mearns 








On Being Smart 


f Bre distinguished men and women 
whom I knew as children have a 
fascination for me, which you may 
have gathered from some of my articles 
last year. Whenever one comes into 
view I drop everything else and have 
him—or her—out to lunch. (If it’s a 
him I take him to my club where we 
can sprawl on air cushions and get 
down to the comfortable low levels of 
he-men; if it’s a her I invite Mrs. 
Mearns and we sit up straight in a 
high-class tea shop.) 

Invariably as we talk together I find 
abundant proof that they have made 
their successes out of something they 


always had. And it has these three qual-_ 


ities: it was something they enjoyed, 
something they did easily, something 
that everybody else thought silly. Even 
they themselves thought it silly; so a 
fourth should be added—they did not 
know its real value and suspected that 
it had none. 

There was Harold, who punned and 
twisted words about in a ridiculous 
fashion. He was a terrible nuisance. It 
was impossible to discuss anything seri- 
ously in his presence. If a history book 
belonged to a girl he would call it a 
her-sterry—I am giving his pronun- 
ciation—while he would dub his own 
book a my-sterry book. He would say, 
“TI left my my-sterry at home; will you 
lend me your-sterry and you look off 
Jack’s his-sterry?” Or, “If you mispell 
‘misspelling’ would it still be ‘misspell- 
ing’?” Or, to a chap who had grabbed 
something selfishly, “You’d get high 
marks in p-i-g-ography.” 

A long-winded speaker addressed the 
school one day on “The Seven Wonders 
of the World.” The bells rang for dis- 
missal but he heeded them not. He went 
on. And on. Teachers stood up, back to 
the speaker, and glared to keep the rest- 
less youngsters quiet and polite. The 
speaker went on. Finally he said, “Now 
children, I’ve told you of the seven 
wonders of the world. What will the 
eighth wonder be? What little boy or 
girl will tell me?” Harold’s hand went 
up. “I wonder when we're goin’ to git 
out,” he said. 

Naturally he was often sitting on the 
anxious bench in the principal’s office. 





At these times he was a most scared 
small person. He never seemed really 
to know why teachers grew exasperated 
and sent him from the room. As a rule 
the principal took pity upon the 
frightened youngster and let him off; 
but there came one afternoon when the 
boss’s heart hardened and he resolved 
to cure the lad once and for all; and, 
remember, it was in the days when that 
meant twenty smart whacks from a rat- 
tan switch. 





IRVIN S. COBB 


Perhaps the smartest man in America who 
has made a fortune through his native wit. 


“What were you sent down here for?” 
the principal asked swiftly; “more im- 
pertinence, I presume.” 

“Yes, sir.” The white face looked up 
honest and game. 


The principal softened at the frank 
reply. “What was it?” he asked more 
gently. 

“She said—I’d made her mad at 
sumpin’ but I don’t know what—she 
said, mad an’ loud, ‘What would you 
say if I sent you down to the principal?’ 
an’ ”’—grinning and lowering his gaze 
but still trembling—‘“an’ I said I'd 
say—” 

“Well,” kindly, “what did you say 
you'd say?” 

“I said I’d say, ‘Well, I'll be 
switched!’ an’ that made everybody 
laugh, an’ so—she sent me down.” 





THE SCHOLASTIC 























The two grinned at each other. Fin- 
ally the principal said, “Well, you will 
be switched—the very next time I hear 
of your making remarks like that. 
You’ve got to control this funny way of 
talking back that sets the class laugh- 
ing and disturbs the teacher, or out you 
go. If you can’t work with me you 
can’t work for me. Do you understand 
what that means?” 

Some blood began to steal back into 
the boy’s face; it had been a narrow 
escape from a real terror. “Yes, sir,” 
he smiled up in grateful friendliness, 
“if I-don’t shut up you'll shut down.” 

Nowadays when certain big execu- 
tives want a difficult deal put over be- 
fore a conference or even before a legis- 
lature or a Congressional committee, 
they send Harold in. I presume his 
plans are no better than any other per- 
son’s; for the most part he is simply 
using the ideas of other men in the busi- 
ness; but his gift of repartee and his 
funny twist of phrases send a warmth 
through any meeting that simply melts 
opposition. He has the vote wavering 
in ‘his favor before he begins to put 
over the proposal; he has a way of 
seasoning the most solemn business 
propositions to make them appetizing. 
And as an after-dinner speaker he is 
one of the seven wonders of the world. 
Convention committees contend for his 
services at their banquets and I have 
known times when they have offered as 
much as five hundred dollars for one of 
his witty addresses. 


Harold’s story may be answer enough 
for Robert S. of Illinois who writes: 

I’m always getting sent out of the room 
and I don’t know always what for. The 
teacher says I try to be smart, and I say I’m 
smart without trying, and then we fight; at 
least he does,- for I. always laugh and say 
something that gets him riled and then I park 
in the principal’s office. If he’d only laugh 
like the others do, he’d be better off, because 
I like his work and do my best in it and I’d 
rather stay in the room. 

Sometimes I resolve to keep quiet, but some- 
thing is always happening and I forget. Often 
I am not meaning to be funny at all. It just 
bubbles up, especially when I am feeling good. 
Maybe you know how it is when you're feel- 
ing good. 

I was polite as I could be when I picked 


* up a mistake in addition which he had made 


on the blackboard and he said, “I think, may 
be, I’ve made an error here.” And I said, 
“I know, may be, you have!” He was nice 


(Concluded on Page 13) 
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December 10, 1927 


The Crest of St. Michael 


E are now ready to continue our 

tour through the various rooms. 

First to be viewed in the Merveille are 
those magnificent old halls, the Salle 
des Hotes and the Salle des Chevaliers, 
rooms approximately one hundred feet 
long by half a hundred wide, with three 
rows of pillars, and fireplaces that take 
up one entire side. Bleak and barren 
they are now, but in the olden days, 
when the walls were covered with tap- 
estries and the fireplaces filled with 
blazing logs, what settings for the col- 
orful pageants taking place there! Here 
in the far away days of the Crusades, 
the knights were entertained with lav- 
ish feast when they returned from the 
Holy Land bearing gifts of jewels and 
strangely wrought gold, and occasion- 
ally what was still more to be prized, 
a holy relic . . . the finger nail or the 
lock of hair of an early church martyr. 
In these halls, albeit those of an 
earlier foundation, William of Nor- 
mandy and his guest, the Saxon Harold, 
from whom in less happy times he was 
to wrest a kingdom, heard Tallifer, the 
great jongleur, recite the Chanson de 
Roland, how “when Roland the Brave 
lay prone beneath a pine, God sent to 
him his angel cherubim, Archguardian 
Michael, him called of the Mount.” 
Each verse of this dramatic epic re- 
lating the vissicitudes and death of 
Charlemagnes’ favorite knight ended 
with a wailing “Aoi,” a shout that must 
have reverberated eerily through the 
wide spaces of the old halls. At a later 
time that amiable friar, Robert de To- 
rigny, surrounded by his white-cowled 
brethren, awaited here his sovereign 
king, Henry the Second, that capricious 
monarch whose favor, unlike the Eng- 
lish Thomas a Becket, the French ab- 
bot was to retain to the end of his days; 
likewise his queen, Elinor of Aquitaine, 
that patently modern woman of an old 
regime, who, wife of a king of Eng- 
land, and former wife of a king of 
France, was mother of a king to be 
greater than either, the famous Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion; she whose glowing 
beauty was said to have ensnared the 
mighty Saladin; she in whose honor the 


courts of chivalry were founded and the’ 


troubadours sang their first songs. Oth- 
er monarchs entertained here with pomp 
and ceremony were Francis the First— 
he of the Field of Cloth of Gold— 


II. By Elsie Young Hanse 





THE SALLE DES CHEVALIERS (HALL OF THE KNIGHTS) 


In this magnificent chamber, marked by a forest of round columns, groined vaulting, and 
huge open fireplaces, and in a similar one, the Hall of Guests, the chivalry of Normandy 
listened rapt to the troubadours and their “‘Chanson de Roland.” 


most courtly and magnificent prince of 
his time, and the hero king of France, 
Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry 
the Fourth, to whom the doors of this 
Catholic stronghold were not opened 
until after his abjuration of the Pro- 
testant faith. The Salle des Chevaliers 
was so called because it was in this 
hall that Louis the Eleventh inaugu- 
rated a brilliant chapter of the military 
order of St. Michael, made up of mem- 
bers of the noblest families of the realm 
and then only those absolutely “sans 
reproche.” This hall was probably also 
the workroom of the monks, where they 
studied and transcribed ancient manu- 
scripts and worked unceasingly over 
their illuminated missals. 

The fine old church which is locat- 
ed in the upper level, unlike most 
Gothic interiors, is flooded with light. 
Here for five hundred years each cen- 
tury has left its architectural imprint, 
causing one writer to declare that at 
St. Michel a student might learn all 
there was to know about the history of 
medieval architecture. Through the arch 
built by Hildebert in 1020 is to be seen 
the flamboyant choir completed by the 
brothers De Lamps in 1520. Nor is the 


combination incongruous. In the spacious 
and highly vaulted church, the heavy 
strength and austerity of the Norman 
harmonizes pleasingly with the delicate 
ethereal beauty of the Gothic . . . the 
masculine and feminine blending in 
happy marriage, according to Henry 
Adams. Here an endless succession of 
monks, Charlemagne’s “knights of the 
church” held their endless services. And 
it was before the shrine of the Arch- 
angel, the militant patron saint of 
France, that William the Conqueror 
prayed for heavenly protection before 
setting sail for England, with six ships 
in his fleet furnished by the Abbey, and 
four of its most learned monks on board 
ready to spread the faith in the new 
land. To St. Michael, St. Louis offered 
thanks upon his return from the Cru- 
sades; and before him knelt the royal 
pilgrims, Charles the Sixth, and Philip, 
surnamed the Fair. Archangel Michael 
it was who appeared to the shepherd 
girl of Domremy and bade her arise to 
rescue her land: “Fille Dé, va, je serai 
a ton aide, va!” During the Hundred 
Years War, the golden vessels were re- 
moved from this altar and sold, to en- 
able the Abbey to hold out during a 
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siege which Joan herself spoke of rais- 
ing after her victory at Orleans, and in 
the year 1450, when the English defin- 
itely abandoned all hope of taking the 
Abbey, here were the jubilant Te 
Deums sung before a joyous multitude. 

From the church we pass into the 
“sky-gazing” cloister, conceded by all 
to be the most beautiful spot in the ab- 
bey, and indeed one of the loveliest in 
the world, where grimness and tragedy 
are left behind and serenity reigns. 
This is a rectangular enclosure with 
vaulted passages upheld by rows of 
220 slender columns, standing in pairs. 
The carvings of foliage and flowers, 
wrought in rose granite from the quar- 
ries of Lucerne, are of the most deli- 
cate beauty imaginable and of an unbe- 
lievalle variety. Here is manifested no 
heavy ecclesiastical hand; the humble 
unknown artists who carved these gar- 
lands of delight were not greatly con- 
cerned with affairs of church or state. 
With simple faith they worked out tlieir 
childlike dreams in stone. In our im- 
agination these long-buried brethren 
live again. Here far above the world, 
we see them pacing the friendly aisles, 
and reflecting, as they gaze through 


the rounded embrasure upon the sands 


below, that a king, for all his glory, 
makes a speck no greater than a fish- 
erman upon the vanities of this world. 
In this high place of peace, where fresh 
sea winds blow and the sun pours its 
light and warmth without hindrance, it 
could not have been very difficult for 
them to feel that “the Law is Love... 
likewise Happiness.” 

The lowest floor presents a sinister 
and gloomy appearance in contrast. 
Here is the crypt called the almonry 
where the poorer pilgrims were fed. 
Here are the dungeons, deep holes in 
the rock without light and without air, 
from whence only one prisoner, 
out of a numerous and notable 
list, was ever known to have es- 
caped. Here is the gallery 
which holds the “Cave” where 
Louis the Fourteenth, reviving 
a custom of his ancestors, im- 
mured a certain Dubourg for 
lése majesté. Although com- 
passionate monks fed the luck- 
less prisoner through tubes, he 
lived less than a year after his 
incarceration. Here too is the 
Poulain, the huge wheel which 
was used to hoist all the pro- 
visions for the Abbey, including 
water from the sands below. 
When the Huguenot leader, 
Montgommery, beseiged the 
Abbey in 1591, he learned of 
this secret means of entering 








An interior court in the Abbey, known as 
the ‘Fine Chair Room,” showing the massive- 
ness of the masonry construction. 


from a soldier of the Mount garrison 
who had fallen into his hands. The gov- 
ernor, however, had gotten wind of the 
intended attack, and when a hundred 
picked men, the advance guard of the 
Huguenots, appeared at the head of the 
Poulain, he allowed them to assemble 
unmolested and steal their way into the 
interior of the abbey, where they were 
set upon and put to the sword. As the 
body of a monk was to have been 
thrown down to the sands below, in 
token of success, the governor, with 
grim humor, clothed one of the dead 
Calvinists in monk’s garb, and threw 
him from the wall to his compaions be- 
low. 

The Abbey did not always live up to 
the great traditions that were its heri- 





Two Breton peasant types that people the region of Mont St. 
Michel—an old fisherman and a young belle. 








tage. With the growth of wealth and 
temporal power came corruption. In the 
seventeenth century, owing to the licen- 
tiousness of the monks, the Benedictine 
order was abolished and the order of 
St. Maur installed. In 1615, the ap- 
pointment of titular abbot having passed 
to the Crown, the head of the order 
was Henry of Lorraine, a child of five. 
In 1721 Maurice de Broglie obtained 
the Abbey and held it for thirty-nine 
years in exchange for six hundred bot- 
tles of Burgundy! During the French 
Revolution and for a considerable time 
afterwards, the Abbey was used as a 
prison, and the chapel desecrated so far 
as to set off a portion of it for a con- 
victs’ hat factory. In 1872 the govern- 
ment took over the Abbey, made exten- 
sive repairs and opened it to the public 
as a state museum, since when it has 
been one of its proudest and most glor- 
ious monuments, so fitting a symbol of a 
great past that Victor Hugo declared 
“Mont St. Michel au Peril de la Mer 
is to France what the Sphinx is to 
Egypt.” 

As we were not able to await the 
changing of the tides upon our first 
visit and everywhere heard glowing de- 
scriptions of the marvelous “haute 
marée” or full moon tide, which was 
due in a few days, we arranged to wit- 
ness this phenomenon. The tide was due 
at nine o’clock in the morning, and as 
we had spent the previous night on the 
Mount at the comfortable but unluxuri- 
ous Maison Poulard, we had time, after 
our breakfast of coffee and savory ome- 
lette, the latter a specialty of the house 
almost as celebrated as the Abbey it- 
self, to enjoy a ramble about the town. 
There we came upon the house of Ber- 
trand du Guesclin, who in the days of 
the Black Prince was Constable of 
France and her most famous warrior. 
In spite of the fact that Du 
Guesclin was supposed to have 
been so ugly that his mother 
could not bear the sight of him, 
he rose to the most exalted po- 
sition in the kingdom, and wed 
Tiphaine Ragueil—the house 
on the mount was his wedding 
gift to her—a woman whose 
charm and erudition won her 
the name of Tiphaine la Fée. 
Du Guesclin it was who in one 
of his expeditions in Italy held 
up the Pope for ransom, taking 
the precaution to demand abso- 
lution at the same time. We 
wandered into the quaint shops 
and purchased some entran- 
cing St. Michel cats, delectable 
bits of porcelain, yellow, black 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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High Lights of the Season’s Theatre 


URING the Victorian era when the 
English theatre was in the lowest 
estate known in modern times, Matthew 
Arnold, leaving for one evening his lit- 
erary studies, dropped into a playhouse 
to see a foreign troupe and then wrote 
“The theatre is irresistible; organize 
the theatre!” Since then, no end of 
books have been written to prove that 
the theatre has been irresistible from 
the beginning of. civilization; but in 
America and England, the theatre still 
remains unorganized and, at the mo- 
ment, appears to be passing away. 
While it is true that readers today have 


made available for them by almost every 


publishing house a continual stream of 
contemporary plays, a boon unknown to 
the days of our grandfathers, and while 
a new theatre rises in New York—there 
are now fifty-two “legitimate” houses— 
every few months, the life of our bet- 
ter plays “on the road” among one 
hundred and ten millions of our popu- 
lation is brief—and the mortality of 
theatres devoted to drama has been on 
an average of forty “closings” a year 
for the past fifteen years. The latest re- 
port from the theatrical booking offices 
in New York has it that no plays will be 
sent on tour this season to Omaha, Nor- 
folk, Toledo, Wheeling, Muncie, Scran- 
ton, St. Joseph, Battle Creek, Grand 
Rapids, and Wilkes-Barre. 

In Germany and the Central Europ- 
ean countries, the situation is far other- 
wise, because there playgoing is a habit 
fostered by each municipality through 
maintenance of a Schauspielhaus in 
which the whole community takes pride 
and which the town council guards with 
jealous concern. There, the theatre is 
organized; sometimes, as in Berlin, or- 
ganized by the people directly; to wit, 
the Volksbuehne, in which eighty thou- 
sand members of the working class are 
enrolled. 

The most successful attempt in this 
country at such organization is the 
Theatre Guild of New York, though 
community theatres have flowered here 
and there without national influence. 
The Pasadena Community Playhouse, 
the Cleveland Playhouse, and the Good- 
man Theatre of Chicago, which is main- 
ly an endowed school project, may with 
their development come to be blood 
brothers of the powerful Guild. The 
growth of the little Washington Square 
Players group of pre-war days into the 
Theatre Guild with a membership of 


By Elmer Kenyon 


twenty-four thousand and a record of 
artistic productions that compare favor- 
ably with those of the famous theatres 
of continental Europe is a story worth 
reading. At present, this playhouse is 
offering with success Porgy by DuBose 
and Dorothy Heyward, a play acted by 
Negroes, and The Doctor’s Dilemma 
by G. B. Shaw. The most promising of 
the plays on the Guild’s program for 
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The distinguished actor-manager, in the role 
of Dr. Stockman, in his revival of Ibsen’s 
“An Enemy of the People.” 


this season is Lazarus Laughed by 
Eugene O’Neill, easily the greatest 
American dramatist in our history. The 
inner circle of Guild players are mem- 
bers of a semi-repertory company and 
are headed by Alfred Lunt, in some re- 
spects our most accomplished actor, 
Lynn Fontanne, his wife, and Dudley 
Digges, formerly a member of the Ab- 
bey Theatre Company of Dublin. 

The past few years has seen the re- 
turn of the actor-manager, who was a 
dominant figure in the days of Palmer 
and Daly. The chief of these is Walter 
Hampden, famed for his Servant in the 
House and Cyrano de Bergerac, and 
Eva Le Gallienne (Scholastic, Nov. 
12). Mr. Hampden in his own theatre 
last season enjoyed a long run in the 
most beautiful play of the year, Ca- 
ponsacchi, a dramatization devised from 
that most baffling of poems, Browning’s 
Ring and the Book. At present, he is be- 
ing commended by steadily large audi- 
ences for his mounting of Ibsen’s An 


Enemy of the People. Miss Le Gal- 
lienne, in an old Italian playhouse on 
Fourteenth Street, now called the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, is blazing a trail 
and a lesson for the managers at large 
by offering the best of plays at prices 
that even school teachers can afford. 
Each week, at present, she is presenting 
The Cradle Song by Sierra (Spanish), 
The Good Hope by Hejermanns 
(Dutch), The Three Sisters by Chekév 
(Russian), and The Mistress of the Inn 
by Goldoni (Italian). The Cradle Song 
Miss Le Gallienne sent om tour with a 
specially organized company; and at 
St. Louis recently crowded houses greet- 
ed this perfect gem of dramatic art. 


. _ The most sumptuous illusion thus far 


in the current season is being wrought, 
however, by Max Reinhardt’s produc- 
tion of A Mid-Summer Night’s Dream 
at the Century Theatre, which was 
erected by wealthy but misguided pa- 
trons to become a national temple of 
drama but failed in its mission before 


.two seasons were over. Reinhardt, who 


had been the most spectacular director 
in Berlin before the war, has lately car- 
ried on his major activities in Vienna 
and Salzburg. He fled from the city of 
his triumphs presumably because high 
taxation in Germany cramped his style, 
but knowing Germans will tell you that 
several brilliant rivals had arisen to 
challenge his supremacy. In the rest of 
the world, his name is still one by which 
to conjure up visions of grandiose 
splendor in staging, magic in the cu- 
mulative power of details, and resource- 
ful strategy in mobilizing the forces of 
histrionic art. The Miracle, mounted in 
several of our cities, reflects only one 
aspect of his versatile genius. 

His interest in Shakespeare is, of 
course, typical of all Germany, where 
the plays of the English poet are seen 
year after year even in such smaller 
commercial towns as Darmstadt. Rein- 
hardt may, perhaps, restore the vogue 
for Shakespeare in America, though our 
preference for Abie’s Irish Rose is 
rather decided and our firm elimination 
of the Shakespearean actor is at present 
lamentably successful. Whether the 
American public can endure seeing one 
of its most popular actors, George Ar- 
liss, essay the role of Shylock in his 
imminent revival of The Merchant of 
Venice is a speculation of interest to 
lovers of the theatre. 
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In each issue The Scholastic will print 
the best essay it receives on “My Fa- 
vorite Poet and My Favorite Poem.” 
Material must not exceed 100 lines of 
quoted poetry and 300 words of com- 
ment. Five dollars for each contribu- 
tion printed. Address Poetry Editor, 
The Schol&stic. 











Rupert Brooke 


By Merlin Bowen 
Havana (IIl.) Community High School 


ULLED by the 

clear waters of 
the Aegean Sea, 
whose blue depths 
mirror the glory of 
a Grecian sky, lies 
the tiny island of 
Scyros. To the ma- 
terialistic, it might 
not appear greatly 
different from any 
other of the many 
surrounding islands. But to me, it seems 
that there the sky must be a little bluer; 
the air a little purer; the breezes a little 
softer; and the singing of the birds a 
little sweeter than in any other spot. 
For there, on a hill-top, alone with the 
birds, the wind, and the quiet trees he 
loved so well, lies the body of Rupert 
Brooke . . . . “Some corner of a foreign 
field that is forever England!” 

In making his acquaintance, the first 
thing which struck me was his delicate 
sense of beauty. For him, nothing in 
Nature was commonplace. Every tiny, 
component part of the universe had 
beauty and individuality in his eyes. To 
read Brooke’s poem, “The Great Lov- 
er,” is to open the door to a new world 
of beauty: 

“These have I loved: 


White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines; and feathery. faery 
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dust; 
Wet roofs beneath the lamp-light; the 
strong crust 


Of friendly bread; and many-tasting food; 
Rainbows; and the blue, bitter smoke of 
wood.” 
According to Dr. Johnson, the great 
English critic, one of the true missions 
of literature is “to make new things fa- 


























RUPERT BROOKE 


miliar and familiar things new.” How 
well Rupert Brooke fulfills that mis- 
sion! 

Of the countless other delightful 
characteristics of his poetry, space will 
allow me to mention but a few. Per- 
haps the most inspiring of these is the 
strong, carefree, exultant spirit of 
youth that marks every line of his po- 
etry, and sets every fibre of you a-tingle 
with fresh life and vigor. Outstanding, 
also, are his altruism, his virile, uncon- 
querable spirit, and the vapiety and 
richness of his verse. But to attempt to 
analyze this treasure-trove of beauty is 
hopeless. I have selected, as my favorite 
poem, and as most characteristic of 
Rupert Brooke, the following: (Copy- 
right by Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc.): 


Day That I Have Loved 


Tenderly, day that I have loved, I close your 


eyes, 
And smooth your quiet brow, and fold your 
thin dead hands. 
The grey veils of the half-light deepen; col- 
our dies. 
I bear you, a light burden, to the shrouded 
sands. 


Where lies your waiting boat, by wreaths of 
the sea’s making 
Mist-garlanded, with all grey weeds of the 
water crowned. 
There you'll be laid, past fear of sleep or 
hope of waking; 
And over the unmoving sea, without a 
sound, 
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Faint hands will row you outward, out be- 
yond our sight, 
Us with stretched arms and empty eyes on 
the far-gleaming 
And marble sand ... 
Beyond the shifting cold twilight, 
Further than laughter goes, or tears, further 
than dreaming, 
There'll be no port, no dawn-lit islands! But 
the drear 
Waste darkening, and, at length, flame ul- 
timate on the deep. 
Oh, the last fire—and you, unkissed, un- 
friended there! 
Oh, the lone way’s red ending, and we not 
there to weep! 


(We found you pale and quiet, and strangely 
crowned with flowers, 
Lovely and secret as a child. You came with 


us, 
Came happily, hand in hand with the young 
dancing hours, 
High on the downs at dawn!) Void now 
and tenebrous, 


_ The grey sands curve before me .... 


From the inland meadows, 
Fragrant of June and clover, floats the 
dark, and fills 
The hollow sea’s dead face with little creep- 
ing shadows, 
And the white silence brims the hollow of 
the hills. 


Close in the nest is folded every weary wing, 
Hushed all the joyful voices; and we, who 
held you dear, 
Eastward we turn and homeward, alone, re- 
membering ..... 
Day that I loved, day that I loved, the 
Night is here! 








Vare-Smith Debate 
(Concluded from Page 7 ) 


d. Senator Deneen of Illinois cited 29 
cases for seating Smith last January. 
Ill. The Senate cannot rightfully deny Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois proper representation. 
1. Each state is entitled to be represented at 
all times by two senators. 
2. Vare and Smith are the representatives of 
——- states, properly elected and certi- 
ed. 


3. The Senate cannot refuse their credentials 


without denying to the people of Pennsy!l- 
vania and Illinois the right to choose their 
own senators. 


References 


“Colonel Smith and the Constitution,” The Schol- 
astic, Feb. 19, 1927, pp. 18-19. 

“Issues Involved in dee a Senator,” Con- 
gressional Digest, November, 1927. This is a 
special number dealing with many phases of the 
question of Vare and Smith. © most impor- 

* tant sections are: 

“What the United States Constitution Provides.” 
“Procedure for Electing and Seating a Senator.” 
“Review of Senate Election Cases of the Past.” 

“Action Taken on Pending Smith and Vare Cases.” 

Comspaccionss, Record, Jan. 19 and 20, 1927, and 
Mar. 3 and 4, 1927. 

“Will the Negro Suffrage Issue Seat Vare?” In- 
dependent, 1. 119, p. 245, Sept. 10, 1927. 
Kent, Frank R. “Good = Bill Vare,” Nation, 
Vol. Mp hws Jan. 5 

“What the ate Says to “Pennsylvania,” Nation, 
Vol. 123, pp. 50-51, yyuly 21, 
erritt, Dixon. “The Lion in the Lobby, ds i Outiee’. 
Vol. 145, pp. 149-150, Feb. 1927; ‘The 
Case of Colonel Smith, pp. 139.140, ‘same issue. 

New Republic, Vol. 48, p, 309, Nov. 1926. 
For additional material watch the "faily papers 

and current weekly and monthly magazines. Con- 
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and United States—Congress, Senate. 
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On Being Smart 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


about that, although I was scared for a min- 
ute. Then I showed him a new way to do 
the problem and he got sarcastic and said, “I 
suppose you'll be a teacher yourself some day.” 
And I said, “Oh, may be, if I can’t get a reg- 
ular job.” Bing! I was trotting off to the of- 
fice again. 

He’s a good sport sometimes, though. He 
does make mistakes, and one time he said, 
“Robert, you’re not half bad at math,” and 
I said, “You’re only quarter bad yourself.” 
He took that all right. And he laughed when 
he was giving his favorite do-it-in-your-head 
problems. He was saying, “He made eight 
yards but reversed and went a quarter of the 
distance back, was tackled and dropped the 
ball, which went back six yards when he re- 
covered and was, then—” “Full back,” I said, 
and everybody laughed and so did he. 

May be this is just being smart. I don’t 
know. But one thing I do know and that is 
that I never try to be. 

This is only a part of Robert’s high- 
ly diverting letter. I have taken the lib- 
erty of omitting some parts and con- 
densing others. The remainder is too 
personal for the purpose here; which re- 
minds me to say that I shall not print 
even a part of any communications that 
do not express the needs and interests 
of the high school reading public. 

Robert S. of Illinois may have a 
great natural ability, the power to turn 
the highly artificial thing called lan- 
guage into instant use for attack and 
defense; back of that is always a spe- 
cial type of active brain; that he has 
humor with it adds enormously to the 
gift. This sort of thing is rare among 
men and therefore they pay high for it. 

Its dangers are obvious. It must nev- 
er lose its keen edge of healthy and 
harmless humor. If it cuts too deeply, 
the world will have none of it. One of 
my best friends had this gift, but while 
he rose high, he began to use it with bit- 
terness, and he failed. His friends even 
began to avoid him, for they were al- 
ways nervously aware that they might 
at any time be made the target for one 
of his astonishing shafts. I recall how 
he introduced the chief guest at a din- 
ner, a thrifty rich man, one notoriously 
careful to count his change, who had 
just returned from Europe: “The only 
speaker of the evening,” he said, “is 
our honored guest, who will address you 
on ‘How I Went to Eurype with One 
Sovereign and One Shir and Did Not 
Change Either.” 

We all agreed years later that that 
dinner marked the end of my friend’s 
career. Your gift, Robert S., may bring 
you in five hundred a performance; and 
it may thwart you at every turn that 
leads forward. But do not let anyone 
persuade you that it is not a powerful 
and rich personal possession. 











In every issue The Scholastic will print 
the best essay it receives, not exceeding 
500 words, on ““My Favorite Character 
in Fiction.” All high school students 
are eligible, and a $5.00 prize is offered 
for each one printed. Address Literary 
Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Sam Weller 


By Jane Eberly 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 


HEN EVER 

the word 
“character” is men- 
tioned, I immediate- 
ly associate it with 
Charles Dickens. 
This is, of course, 
because Dickens 
has created (and 
taken from _ real 
life) so many de- 
lightful personages. 
After having met a good many of these 
people, and after following them 
through their numerous interesting ex- 
periences, Sam Weller, Mr. Pickwick’s 
faithful servant, stands out in my 
memory as the one who afforded me the 
most pleasant hours. With his ever- 
ready humor and sharp wit, he was 
liked by everyone wherever he went; 
especiaily by Mary, the maid in a house- 
hold where he and. his master vis- 
ited. On a Valentine day he endeavored 
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to compose a note to her proclaiming 
his love. This was no easy task, for 
whatever the good qualities of Sam’s 
conversation might be, they did not ex- 
tend to any great degree of literary ac- 
complishment. After much painstaking 
and assiduous toil, however, he was fin- 
ally satisfied with everything but the 
closing phrase. You never signed your 
own name to a‘valentine, he declared, 
and when his father, who was helping 
him with this momentous mission, sug- 
gested the name “Pickwick,” which was 
a “wery good name and easy to spell,” 
Sam was very grateful to him. Now 
Sam had poetic instincts and perhaps 
would have been a renowned writer of 
verse if he had had any advantages of 
education, so when the word Pickwick 
was proposed, his poetic genius exhibit- 
ed itself when he signed the letter: 
“Your love-sick Pickwick.” 


Sam might seem on first thought a 
cheery and amusing enough fellow, but 
rather simple. Nevertheless, I do not 
hold this opinion of him. His many hu- 
morous remarks at just the appropriate 
time are so very keen and comformable 
to life, that they stamp him as a clear- 
sighted, observant young man. On al- 
most every occasion, he was ready to 
liven the conversation with some unique 
observation of his own. For example: 
one night when it was quite late, he had 
advised Mr. Pickwick to go to bed at 
once and to have a good night’s rest, 
“for,” added Mr. Weller, “there’s noth- 
in’ so refreshin’ as sleep, as the servant 
girl said afore she drank the egg-cup- 
full o’ laudanum.” 

Mr. Samuel Weller may not be a 
handsome, dashing hero, nor a bold and 
reckless pirate, nor a Sidney Carton, 
heroic in death, but he is a clever con- 
versationalist, and a very entertaining 
person with his droll, comical remarks 
and his cheery disposition. With all his 
weaknesses and peculiarities, his faults 
and mistakes, nevertheless he attracts 
and holds your interest, he manages to 
put you into fits of merriment without 
the least bit of effort, and to make him- 
self so thoroughly well-liked that when 
you come to the end of Pickwick Papers 
you leave the perusal of his life with 
the sense of having formed a pleasant, 
affiliation. 
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Death of Bierce Confirmed 


HE outstanding literary mystery of 

a decade has been solved. It con- 
cerns Ambrose Bierce, who in 1918, at 
the age of eighty,-set out for Mexico 
and was never heard of afterwards. Re- 
cently Dr. Adolphe de Castro, Bierce’s 
friend, has announced his fiindings. 

Convinced that the late bandit lead- 
er, Francisco Villa, had a hand in the 
matter, de Castro obtained an interview 
with him in 19238. Villa informed him 
that Bierce with his native servant had 
been thrown out of Chihuahua for an 
“act of treason.” Villa denied further 
knowledge of his fate. Two of his gen- 
erals, however, confessed to de Castro 
that at Villa’s orders the men had been 
followed by two soldiers who shot them 
down as soon as they were outside the 
city. The “act of treason” consisted of 
criticism of Villa. 

Bierce was a man born ahead of his 
true period. Writing in the 1890's, he 
was ignored or criticised for work that 
would have won him an enthusiastic fol- 
lowing in the 1920’s. Though a volun- 
teer in the Civil War his patriotism was 
questioned because he was critical of 
the government. His sardonic wit and 
gloomy imagination led magazine edi- 
tors to reject works which were later 
to receive high praise. Among the best 
known of his books are: Can Such 
Things Be? in which werewolves and 
malign specters play important parts; 
The Monk and the Hangman’s Daugh- 
ter; and In the Midst of Life, contain- 
ing the famous tale, “An Occurrence at 
‘Owl Creek Bridge.” His story, “The 
Isle of Pines,” was published in The 
Scholastic for February 7, 1925. 

















The new Metropolitan Area of New York 
(light shading). The city fad is shown in 
darker shading. 

New York’s Super City 
OPULATION figures for large cit- 
ies are often misleading because 

the areas within their corporate limits 
are not fairly comparable. Los Angeles, 
for instance, with its 285,000 acres, has 
a considerably larger area than New 
York City, though including much open 
and unsettled territory. 

To meet this discrepancy, the Census 
Bureau has established “metropolitan 
areas,” including the population of sub- 
urbs which may legitimately be con- 
sidered within the range of the cities’ 
influence. The New York Metropolitan 
Area has hitherto been arbitrarily de- 
fined as including the area within 10 
miles of the corporate limits of the city. 

Various organizations in New York 
including the Merchants Association 
and other civic bodies have been work- 
ing for years toward a redefinition of 
the New York metropolitan area. Their 
recommendations have been accepted by 
the Census Bureau and the new area 
includes an area. of 8,765 square miles, 
within a radius of approximately 40 
miles of the City Hall. It has an esti- 
mated population of 9,500,000, and in- 
cludes Westchester and Rockland coun- 
ties on the Hudson River; part of Fair- 
field County, Conn.; Nassau and part 
of Suffolk County, L. I.; and nine coun- 
ties in New Jersey. 

This area will be used as the metro- 
politan population area in the 19380 cen- 
sus. Its chief purpose, however, is eco- 
nomic, and it will be the basis of the 
census of manufacturing and occupa- 
tions from now on. Cities like Newark 
and Jersey City are, from an industrial 
standpoint, a part of New York. It may 
be that the new limits will also be 
adopted for the Port Authority, the 
Customs District, and for the coordina- 
tion of water, telephone, transit, and 
police systems. 
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Colonel Lindbergh receiving an honorary de- 
gree from St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, 


Salvaging Colonel Lindbergh 


cc7T°H IS courageous, clear-headed, 
sure-handed youth, whose char- 
acter has withstood the glare of pub- 
licity and the acid test of hero-worship- 
ing adulation, has become an apostle 
of aeronautics,” said President Coolidge 
of Colonel Charles Lindbergh as he 
presented him with the Hubbard Gold 
Medal of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, a trophy which has been present- 
ed to only seven other men. Lindbergh 
was further honored with the degree of 
Master of Science in Aeronautics at the 
ceremonies attending the laying of the 
cornerstone for the new St. Joseph's 
College at Philadelphia. He recently 
flew from Detroit to New York, 550 
miles, in 2 hours, 43 minutes. 
Speculation as to the flier’s future 
has been set at rest by his acceptance of 
a position with the Guggenheim Foun- 
dation, which has retained him to pro- 
mote the progress of aviation through- 
out the country. His recent tour of the 
U.S. was made under their auspices. 
His published statements on the sub- 
ject of aviation have been marked by 
conservatism and good sense. In a re- 
cent article he stressed the need of 
regulation of flying schools, and the 
regulation of the qualifications re- 
quired of a pilot engaged in commercial 
flying and especially in passenger car- 
rying. This regulation, he feels, should 
be in the hands of the Department of 
Commerce. The department is at pres- 
ent regulating interstate flying, but it 
has no control over flying activities 
within the states, and it is exactly the 
student pilot, flying within the borders 
of his state, who is a menace to himself 
and to any passengers he may receive. 
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George J. Warner, crack porter of the New 
York Central’s Twentieth Century Limited. 


The Pullman Porters Protest 


HAT the practice of tipping is a 

hold-over from slavery days; that it 
prevents the payment of an adequate 
wage, and that it demeans the recipient, 
are some of the charges brought by the 
unionized Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters (claiming a membership of 
7000) in their recent appeal to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for an 
order prohibiting the practice. 

Similar campaigns are being promot- 
ed among other workers, such as bar- 
bers, waiters and taxi drivers, who cus- 
tomarily accept tips offered by patrons. 
None of these organizations have gone 
as far in protest as to appeal to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In their appeal the Pullman porters 
state that the basic pay of porters is 
$72.50 a month, the average being about 
$78.00. A questionnaire answered by 
750 porters indicates that they average 
$58.15 per month in tips. However, 
there was the widest variance in report- 
ed earnings on tips, depending partly 
on’ the runs and times of years. Tips 
range from $15 to $200 a month. 

In its reply to the porters’ petition, 
the Pullman Company says that there 
is “no obligation on the part of the 
passengers to give gratuities or tips, 
and no right of the porters to demand 
them.” It denounces the move as a 
“palpable effort to accomplish by indi- 
rection what may not properly be ac- 
complished by direction.” It further as- 
serts that since the real purpose of the 
petitioners is to secure increase in wages 
and change in working conditions the 
case is outside the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. ~ 





The Saratoga, largest airplane carrier in the 
world, just commissioned at Camden, N. J. 


AChristmas Gift for the Navy 


HE 33,000-ton Saratoga, the stran- 
gest-looking ship ever built on the 
American continent, has just been add- 
ed to the U.S. Navy at a cost of $40,- 
000,000. Originally its contract, given 
in 1917, called for a battle cruiser. As 
a result of the treaty for the limitation 
of armaments, it was redesigned as an 
aircraft carrier. As completed the Sara- 
toga can cross the Atlantic in four days 
and can accommodate 83 planes. Its 
war strength crew will number 2100. 
The craft has an unobstructed main 
deck stretching 888 feet from the fore 
peak to the stern post. The only super- 
structure is against the starboard rail 
where, in a compact group, are the 
masts, uptakes, turrets and other above 
deck equipment. 

New features of the Saratoga are its 
catapult for launching planes; an ar- 
resting device whose mechanism is a 
secret but which will bring a plane 
traveling 60 miles an hour to a dead 
stop on deck within 150 feet in a rough 
sea; a mechanical mathematician which 
protects the craft from attack by enemy 
airplanes. The latter device automatic 
ally calculates the altitude and speed 
of an approaching plane, automatically 
aims the guns and automatically, at the 
correct split-second, fires them. The 
sailors need only have the guns loaded. 
The Leaington, a sister of the Sara- 
toga, will be completed later. 

Another recent important addition to 
the Navy is the V-4, the world’s largest 
submarine. It is 881 feet long and pro- 
vides comfortable quarters for eight of- 
ficers and eighty men. It has Diesel en- 
gines of 2,800 horse-power, capable of a 
surface speed of 15 knots and a sub- 
mersed speed of 8 knots. It has an ap- 
paratus for evaporating and distilling 
fresh water, electric refrigeration and 
cooking devices, two motor boats, a 
moving picture outfit, a radio and a 
branch post office. 














Mays McLain, full-blooded Cherokee Indien 
halfback, formerly of the Haskell Indian 


School, now of Iowa. 


Football’s Greatest Season 


HE fact that 30,000,000 persons 
saw collegiate football games in the 
brief two months of the 1927 season, 
paying something like $50,000,000 for- 
the privilege testifies to the marvelous 
hold which the gridiron game has on 
the public imagination even if it does 
not set at rest the.minds of those who 
feel that professionalism is ruining col- 
lege sport. The attendance culminated 
in the greatest crowd that ever saw a 
sporting event in America, except prize- 
fights—114,000 persons at the Notre 
Dame-Southern California game. 
From a playing standpoint the sea- 
son was marked by notable develop- 
ments in forward and lateral passing, 
although not all of the new rules have 
been enthusiastically accepted by the 
football world. Championships, as usual, 
were badly scrambled, there being no 
clear claimant to the titles in most sec- 
tions. In the East, Pittsburgh and Yale 
were generally rated on a par, Yale’s 
only black mark being an early defeat 
by the unbeaten Georgia team, cham- 
pions of the South, and Pitt’s record 
being marred by a tie with W. & J. 
Other strong teams in the East were 
New York University, Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Penn, Army, and little Tufts. 
The Big Ten Conference in the Middle 
West gave Zuppke’s Illini a fifth 
crown, closely pressed by Minnesota 
and Michigan. Notre Dame had anoth- 
er good team, but was beaten and tied 
once. Missouri and Nebraska were the 
best teams in the Missouri Valley. On 
the Coast, Stanford, California, and 
U. S. C. were about on a par. 

























“Coaling” a twentieth century ship is no job 
at all. Instead of days of strenuous labor fill- 
ing the bunkers, all that is necessary is to 

turn the valve and “let her run.” 
oe Bs 









The Vulcania, second largest oil-burning liner 
in the world, 36,500 tons displacement, as 
she slid down the ways recently at Monfal- 






The engmne-room is now a thing of beauty 
and cleanliness, instead of an inferno of 
sweat and soot. Note the spotless uniform of 
the attendant of these oil-run generators. 











Oil—The 


HE center of the world struggle for 

oil has again shifted to the near 
East where the rich supplies of Russia 
and Mesopotamia have been the object 
of international rivalry. The conclusion 
of arrangements for the participation of 
five American companies in the exploita- 
tion of Mesopotamia and the recent 
huge contracts of the Standard Oil 
Company of New York and the Vacuum 
Oil Company for the purchase of Rus- 
sian oil are the latest developments in 
a worldwide competition that has in- 
volved the diplomat as well as the oil 
magnate. The wasting away of the 
American oil supply (Scholastic, Nov. 
12) has brought to the attention of the 
American public the necessity for ob- 
taining petroleum supplies in the fu- 
ture. Oil has in this way joined the 
list of commodities that loom large in 
national policies. History tells us that 
silver of Spain, the gold of the Ameri- 
cas, the oak forests of Baltic countries, 
the iron of Lorraine, and the coal of 
the Ruhr have all affected the policies 
of great powers. Since the World War 
the “black gold” of the Near East and 
of Latin America has similarly occu- 
pied the attention of foreign offices. 

The Great War drew the attention 
of the world to the importance of oil. 
The motorization of transportation in 
that struggle revolutionized the military 
fuel problem. The army mule team and 
wagon was displaced by the auto truck. 
Horse-drawn artillery gave way in part 
to great tractor-drawn guns. Men load- 
ed into lorries sped to the front in a 
“Big Parade” that moved with greater 
swiftness and comfort than the columns 
of marching infantry. Officers rolled 
here and there in motor cars. Messen- 
gers shot along over bumpy roads in 


’ motorcycles. Airplanes overhead and 


BAKU! 


These Tartar boys are 
overlooking the great Baku 
oil fields on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea in the 
Caucasus. Baku is second 
only to Mosul in the 
abundance of its oil de- 
_ These wells, owned 
efore the war by a Brit- 
ish and French syndicate, 
have been seized by the 
Soviet government with- 
out compensation. Wheth- 
er western nations should 
buy oil from the Russians 
now is the nub of an in- 
ternational controversy. 
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Diplomatic Foogll 


American Participation in Mosul Fields and Purchas@iRussi 












tanks in front of the lines all drank petrof§ Alarn 


leum as a thirsty camel would imbibe watery Ame 
Transports, freighters, and battleships whicifMste be 
connected the overseas fighters with their” fo 
home base began to depend upon oil as @& many 


fuel. The Allies obtained oil from Americ, 
Germany, cut off from this source, sought t 
eke out a supply from Galicia, RoumanisM{osul, v 
and the Russian Caucasus. As reverses cameevelope 
on the eastern front the German supplyiigtamia 
dwindled. German lines of retreat in theBritain | 
final days of the war became congested forBemo ( 
lack of motor fuel, and the fear that theyheyer w 
would lose whole armies hastened the armis-Aptinue 
tice. “The allies floated to victory on a wavelyer the 
of oil,” said Lord Curzon. The nationshrence ; 
emerged from the conflict with the thoughiBreat B: 
that for future wars an adequate source off} conce 
oil must be obtained. west in 

Peacetime requirements of oil have likeMbich he 
wise increased many fold. The 30,000,00@e rem 
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automobiles of the world, together with thihy,- 5¢ 
entire aviation industry are dependent upome Ang 
it. Oil runs locomotives and furnishes industent by | 











trial power. Oil-burning Diesel engines supfytch-s) 
ply the motive power for more than half th@pmise | 
ships now building, and the advantages o 
oil as an ocean fuel have been proved to b 
many. The largest steamers can be fuele: 
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with oil in twelve hours by a few men, whil@.., Sy 
to load them with coal requires several day®@, Med: 
and hundreds of men. The desirability of o Some t 
for the merchant marine has led to extrav iad 
gant prophecies that the nation which con he Ar 





trols the world’s supplies of oil will be th 
great commercial and financial power of th 
future. Whether this is entirely sound or no 
foreign offices have been influenced by sw 
reasoning to wage diplomatic battles for naj 
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tional control of some of the richest petro . 
leum fields. id in th 

The United States, seeing its own field 4 
depleted by rapid production, began to loos. dtl 
abroad for new sources in the years immedi. 
ately after the war. In many places, howeve -_ * 
it found that the far-sighted British had a7 '” 
ready obtained political or financial contro paited S 
They were entrenched in Persia, Palestinglles, cle 
and Mesopotamia, while their capitalists hag to t 
purchased the exploitation rights in manjMs to be 
important fields in Latin American countriegitision o: 
Through their share in the great Royal Dutciy likey 
Shell combine the British have also a hol w);). , 
upon promising territory in the Dutch Es, offici 
Indies. A British oil man, Sir Mackay Edgagy 
has said somewhat boastfully: —. 

“To the tune of many million pounds a ye the Bi 
America before very long will have to purchase toge 
from British companies, and to pay for in doll group 
currency, a progressively increasing proportion - 


the oil she cannot do without and will be no 
able to furnish from her own stores.” “roieum 
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asmRussian Petroleum Precipitates International Struggle 
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Alarmed by such predictions and egged on 
y American oil men, the Department of 
ute began to negotiate to secure the “open 
wr” for American investments in petroleum 
many sections of the world. The greatest 
ngle achievement was accomplished in 
osul in the valley of the historic Tigris. 
osul, which is said to contain the richest .un- 
oped petroleum territory lies in Meso- 
mia or Iraq, which was awarded to Great 
itain as a Class “A” mandate at the San 
mo Conference in 1920. The mandate 
r went into effect but Great Britain has 
mtinued to exercise a great deai of control 
















& Wavéer the territory. During the San Remo Con- 
nationgrence a secret agreement was made between 
thought¥reat Britain and France by which the Brit- 
urce OM) conceded to the French a 25 per cent in- 


yest in the Turkish Petroleum Company, 
fe like@#hich held a contract to exploit the region. 


)00,00@fhe remainder of the stock was held as fol- 
ith thaws: 50 per cent by the British concern, 
it UpoMPhe Anglo-Persian Oil Company and 25 per 
| industent by Dutch-British capitalists in the Royal 
€S SUPDutch-Shell combination. In return for a 
ialf théomise of a 25 per cent interest the French 
ages Ofidently withdrew whatever objections they 
d to bay have had to a British mandate and also 
fueled peed to permit the building of a pipeline 
1, Willeross Syria which would connect Mosul with 
al day. Mediterranean. 
y of Off Some three months later the publication of 
me agreement shocked the oil-conscious part 
*b CoM the American public, and particularly that 
t ‘Bert which had hoped to share in the profits 
7 ‘Et Mesopotamian oil. The Department of 
fay " lost no time in demanding from the 
Y SUBritish the right of American companies to 
for ns icipate in the exploitation. The particular 
t petthint made was that a mandate should be 









ld in trust for the benefit of the people of 
mandated area, and the Department con- 
ded that for two nations to form an ex- 
sive monopoly to exploit the area was 
atdly in accord with such trusteeship. The 
ited States, as a member of the victorious 
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controg 
alestingules, claimed a right to be heard with re- 
ists haggttd to the terms under which the mandate 


n mange to be exercised. The validity of the con- 
untriegsion of the Turkish Petroleum Company 
1 Duteis likewise questioned. 
a hol While the United States and Great Britain 
°° ne officially discussing the “open door” and 
"© Bt principles of mandates, the representatives 
I the British and American oil companies 
te together and reached an agreement that 
group of American companies should be 
ma 25 per cent interest in the Turkish 
troleum Company and that this interest 


3 a ye 
purcha! 
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ortion 
no long 


should come out of the holdings of the 
Anglo-Persian Company. Five compa- 
nies constitute the American group. 
They are the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, the Pan American 
Petroleum and Transport Company, the 
Atlantic Refining Company, and the 
Gulf Oil Corporation. For a time the- 
settlement was held up because of a 
prior agreement between the Turkish 
Petroleum Company and C. S. Gulben- 


kian, its organizer, for a 5 per cent . 


overriding royalty on all production. 
Active work will soon begin in Mosul, 
and what has been described as “the 
greatest gamble for oil” will pass into 
its second stage. 

A natural question arises as to wheth- 
er the American desire for oil will in 
any way be satisfied by such arrange- 
ments as the Mesopotamian accord or 
whether the real result will be to in- 
crease the dividends of certain Ameri- 
can oil men. During war times the abil- 
ity to obtain oil from Mesopotamia will 
depend upon the control of the sea 
routes through the Mediterranean and 
across the Atlantic. Furthermore oil 
from this source could be cut off by any 
power which might control the Syrian 
pipeline. In case of an American war 
with a European combination the oil of 
Mosul would go entirely to the enemy. 
During peace times the distribution of 
oil follows supply and demand, and 
there is little reason to believe that 
a 25 per cent American participa- 
tion in the Turkish Petroleum Company 
will bring oil to the United States in 
any greater quantities than if there 
were no American participation. Prob- 
ably the Mesopotamian negotiation 
should be classified as dividend diplom- 
acy rather than oil diplomacy. 

The interesting oil controversy that 
has developed over the purchase of oil 
from Russia is a battle between rival 
oil trusts. The Soviet Government has 
nationalized the oil fields in that coun- 
try, which before the Revolution be- 
longed chiefly to British interests, and 
is now producing on a comparatively 
large scale. Two American companies, 
the Standard Oil of New York and the 
Vacuum Oil Company, -have conquered 
their natural antipathy to a communist 
government sufficiently to make large 
purchases of oil from Russia. Other oil 
companies including the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey and the Royal 
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SIR HENRI DETERDING 
Head of the Royal Dutch-Shell Company. 
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—Cleland in Columbus Dispatch. 


A SUSPICIOUS CHARACTER HANGING 
AROUND THE FILLING STATION 


Dutch-Shell group, headed by Sir 
Henri Deterding, have refused to deal 
with a country which has confiscated 
private holdings, and have agreed to 
purchase no oil from Russia until the 
former owners of petroleum properties 
are compensated. Thus there is an ap- 
parent split in the Standard Oil family. 
The United States Government, due to 
the refusal to recognize Russia, has not 
taken any part in the dispute. 
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Seventieth Congress Convenes This Week 








Senate House 
Republicans .....48 Republicans ..237 
(including Vare | Democrats ....195 
and Smith) Farmer Labor.. 2 
Democrats ....47 Socialist 1 
Farmer Labor... 1 ie 
Total 96 Total 435 

















E ierve table above gives the composi- 
tion of the 70th Congress of the 
United States, which met in Washing- 
ton for the first time Monday, Decem- 
ber 5. The entire House of Representa- 
tives, with the exception of four seats 
filled in the recent elections, and one- 
third of the Senate were elected in 
November, 1926, so that many of the 
members have been in office thirteen 
months. 


The first business of a new Congress 
is always organization. The chief lead- 
ers of Congress. remain practically the 
same as in the 69th. Nicholas Long- 
worth of Ohio is still Speaker of the 
House. Representative John Q. Tilson 
of Connecticut is the majority or Re- 
publican floor leader, while Finis J. 
Garrett of Tennessee is the minority 
(Democratic) leader. 


In the Senate, with all members 
technically called Republicans in their 
seats, the G.O.P. will have but one 
more than the Democrats. And when it 
is considered that two of these are Sena- 
tors-elect Vare and Smith, who may 
fail of admission (see Debate, p. 6), 
and that at least eight more are Prog- 
ressives who cannot be counted upon to 
support the party program on impor- 
tant issues, it will be seen that Adminis- 
tration dominance in the upper house 
is shaky indeed. However, the one 
Farmer-Labor Senator, Shipstead, will 
probably vote with the Republicans on 
organization at least (which means, in 
the Senate, the right to appoint a ma- 
jority of all the committees). And even 
if Vare and Smith are rejected, their 
successors, appointed by Republican 
governors, will of course be Republi- 
cans. On the whole, the Democrats 
would probably rather let the Repub- 
licans have their way, for then the re- 
sponsibility for any failures of Congress 
will belong to the Republicans—an as- 
set to the opposition party in next 
year’s Presidential election. 


The presiding officer of the Senate, as 
provided in the Constitution, is Vice- 
President Charles G. Dawes. The Re- 








—North in Washington Post 
AND THEN THEY ADJOURNED 


publican and Democratic leaders are 
Charles Curtis of Kansas and Joseph 
T. Robinson of Arkansas. All of these 
gentlemen are prominently mentioned 
as presidental candidates. 

The first business of Congress after 
organization is to listen to the Presi- 
dent’s annual message, a formal docu- 
ment reporting the state of the nation 
and recommending new legislation he 
approves. Some indication of the sub- 
jects which the President might treat 
were found in a speech he delivered 
at the Union League Club, Philadel- 
phia, recently, when he advocated ex- 
tensive flood control, inland waterways, 
irrigation and power projects, subma- 
rine and cruiser construction, develop- 
ment of commercial aviation, interna- 
tional highways, and maintenance of 
high tariff. 

Excluding the Smith-Vare case, the 
70th Congress will probably be com- 
pelled to take some definite action on 
the following issues: 1. Taxation. 2. 
Farm Relief. 8. Flood Relief. 4. Boul- 
der Dam. 5. Muscle Shoals. 6. Coal. 
7. Railroad consolidation. 8. Overpro- 
duction of Oil. 9. Naval Armament. 
10. Aviation. 11. Radio. 12. Latin- 
American policy. 13. Chinese policy. 

The three issues which undoubtedly 
above all others will absorb the atten- 
tion of Congress are taxation, farm re- 
lief, and flood control. These are do- 
mestic economic problems of the first 
importance, and powerful groups have 
been at work for a long time lobbying 
for decisive action. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which, because it initiates all 


revenue measures is perhaps the most 
powerful committee in Congress, has 
been for the past six weeks clearing the 
underbrush for the 1928 tax bill. They 
have finally compromised upon $250,- 
000,000 as the maximum tax reduction 
to be recommended to Congress, which 
is $25,000,000 more than Secretary 
Mellon and the President have urged 
as a safe limit, but not nearly so high 
as the Democrats, led by John N. 
Garner of Texas, want enacted. There 
are likely to be many changes, however, 
when the bill comes to the floor of the 
House. 


On farm relief, the conflict between 
the McNary-Haugen bloc and the Ad- 
ministration’s program will probably 
be sharp (Scholastic, Oct. 15). Repre- 
sentatives of the three leading farmer 
organizations, the National Grange, the 
Farm Bureau Federation, and _ the 
Farmer’s Union, met in Washington re- 
cently, conferred with the President, 
but were unable to reach any agreement 
on the form of legislation they want. 
The Grange is opposed to the McNary- 
Haugen plan, particularly to the equali- 
zation fee, which is the target of most 
of the economic criticisms of the bill. 
There is even less agreement among the 
Progressive bloc in the Senate. The 
President, it would seem, is thoroughly 
justified in demanding that the farm 
representatives themselves decide on a 
unified program before they can win 
Administration support. A farm relief 
bill will be introduced shortly, spon- 
sored by the President and Cabinet, 
which will eliminate the features ob- 
jected to by conservative business men. 


Flood prevention, brought into the 
glare of publicity by the- Mississippi 
and New England floods, is now in the 
stage of hearings in the House Flood 
Control Committee. A board of Army 
engineers which has been investigating 
the situation for several months has pre- 
sented a report which may form the 
basis of legislation. While relief and 
rehabilitation of the destitute families 
is largely completed, the bigger prob- 
lem of future floods has not been 
touched, and every expert has his own 
plan. Strengthening of levees along the 
lower Mississippi and its branches is 
an absolute necessity for immediate 
safety, and this is an enormously costly 
process. ' 
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YourName and YourNeighbor’s 
VII. County Names. By A. A. Alter 


T may readily be seen how, in any 
| community, it would once have been 
convenient to speak of John “at the 
church,” to distinguish him from other 
Johns in the village. In this way fam- 
ilies have acquired, in England, such 
names as Church or Churchill; in Scot- 





Dick Whittington, ‘thrice Lord mee ge of 


London,” whose name was derived from 
Whittington in Derbyshire, whence he came 
up as an apprentice. 


land, Kirke or Kirkwood. But if some 
ancestral John assumed the name of 
the town itself as his surname, there is 
a different story to tell. The country 
youth going up to London as an ap- 
prentice might be conveniently known 
to his companions there by the name of 
the place from which he came; had he 
remained in his native village he would 
not have taken its name. “Thus,” says 
one author, “John Tiler, leaving Acton, 
perhaps for Acton’s good, would be 
known in his new surroundings as John 
Acton.” 

This method of forming surnames 
was not confined to England; such 
names as Metz, Danziger, Strassburg; 
Verona, Veneziano, Roma; Danvers 
(d’Anvers or Antwerp), Dabney (d’- 
Aubigny), and Damien (d’Amiens), all 
represented in America, show its preva- 
lence at one time on the continent. 

Larger territorial divisions have also 
been the source of many surnames, as 
the English counties, Kent, York (Alas, 
poor Yorick!), Lincoln, Lancaster, and 
Cornwallis and Cornish, both derived 
from Cornwall, the Wales of the Horn 
or Lands End. On the surname Cornish, 
Bradley, in his dictionary, has this in- 
teresting note: “We do not expect to 
find the (surname) Cornish in Corn- 
wall but in Devonshire. Coming over the 


border the stranger would be called 
Cornish from the county he had left. 
Hence Cornish is rare in Cornwall and 
common in Devonshire. We may safely 
conclude that when we find Cornish in 
Cornwall the bearer has returned to the 
county whence his ancestors sprang.” 
Francis Arago tells in his autobiog- 
raphy how, when he entered a French 
Polytechnic school, the examiner de- 
clared: “I maintain that he is not 
French whose name is Arago. You 
are of Spanish origin, are you not?” 
“Possibly; but in my humble family 
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there are no authentic documents 
preserved which could enable me to 
trace back the civil position of my an- 
cestors. Each one there is the child of 
his own deeds.” Nevertheless the name 
was as good proof as any document that 
his family had originated in Aragon. In 
a local telephone directory now lying 
beside me occurs the name Antioch. I 
know from a recent conversation with 
him that the man is an Italian. Yet ] 
know equally well from the name itself 
that his ancestors must have come ori- 
ginally from the Syrian city. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Unions Appeal to President to Investigate Anti-Labor Tactics of Coal Operators; Sinclair and 
Burns Cited for Contempt ; Hughes Finds for Chicago in Lake Levels Case 


Mine Labor Takes Case to 
Washington 


8X wr, bituminous coal strike which 
has tied up the industry throughout 
the Middle West since last April ended 
in a practical stalemate (Scholastic, 
Oct. 1, Oct. 15, and Debate, Nov. 12). 
In the Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri fields the miners went back to 
work at the Jacksonville scale, with all 
questions of permanent contracts left 
open for negotiation.. In Pennsylvania 
and Ohio most of the large companies 
have locked out the union miners, se- 
cured stringent injunctions against the 
uniom®, and are running their mines on 
an open-shop basis. The situation in 
Western Pennsylvania is admitted by 
all to be most unsatisfactory. The op- 
erators, fearing destruction of their 
property and injury to their non-union 
workers, have surrounded them with 
squads of armed guards who have not 
hesitated to use force. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is actively supporting the activities of 
the affiliated United Mine Workers. In 
a special meeting at Pittsburgh, the 
unions charged that the coal and rail- 
road interests and state government 
were united in a conspiracy to destroy 
the mine union and eliminate union la- 
bor. A. F. of L. officials then took the 
case to Governor Fisher, requesting a 
broad investigation of conditions in the 
coal fields, specifically, (1) the issuing 
of commissions by the state to coal and 
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STATE TROOPERS 
dispersing loiterers 
during a strike dis- 
turbance in a Penn- 
syluania mining 
town. The labor 
unions charge that 
unnecessary brutal- 
ity (note the raised 
“pilly”) is used by 
the constabulary. 
They also object to 
the appointment of 
state deputies as 
mine guards paid 
by the Companies. 


iron police who are paid by the coal 
companies; (2) alleged brutality of the 
coal and iron police to union workers 
and their families; (8) alleged partial- 
ity to the producers. The Governor 
promised an investigation, though he is 
himself a director of a large coal com- 
pany which has secured an iron-clad 
injunction. 

The labor forces headed by William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., and 
John L. Lewis, president of the U. M. 
W., then decided to take their case to 
President Coolidge. The President 
listened to their plea to call a confer- 
ence of operators and unions, and to 
urge Congress to investigate the al- 
leged conspiracy. The President stated 
that he was without authority in the 
matter. He suggested, however, that the 
union charges that the railroads were 
conspiring to depress coal prices be laid 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and he referred the request for 
a conference to the Department of La- 
bor. The Federation officials issued a 
plea to all local unions to contribute 
money and supplies to alleviate the “al- 
most unbearable hardships” of the win- 
ter for striking miners and their fam- 
ilies. 

The strike situation -was aggravated 
meantime by violence in the Colorado 
coal fields, where an army of I.W.W. 
members invaded the property of the 
Columbine mine, near Denver, and were 
fired upon by mine guards and state 
police. Four strikers were killed, twen- 
ty injured, and a like number of police 
were wounded. Governor Adams author- 








ized a declaration of martial law in the 
disturbed area, and sent tanks, air- 
planes, infantry and cavalry. A coro- 
ner’s jury acquitted the police, finding 
that they had fired after the advancing 
miners had been warned. Communist 
sympathizers in New York picketed the 
offices of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., at 
whose door they laid the blame for the 
Colorado killings. Mr. Rockefeller, who 
owns the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., 
denied any connection with the Colum- 
bine mine. 


Aftermath of the Sinclair Trial 


The revelations of William J. Burns 
and his son Sherman, regarding the 
shadowing of jurors by their agents at 
the behest of Harry F. Sinclair (Schol- 
astic, Nov. 26), brought quick action 
after painstaking investigation by a 
District of Columbia Grand Jury. Dis- 
trict Attorney Peyton Gordon for the 
Government, cited six men for contempt 
of court, charging that Sinclair and his 
subordinates, Day and Clark, the two 
Burnses and their local manager had 
sought to bribe, intimidate, and influ- 
ence the jurors in the Teapot Dome 
case. The Grand Jury may still bring 
in criminal indictments against these 
men, but in the meantime, an immediate 
hearing of the contempt charges will be 
held before Justice Siddons, who will 
have the power of decision and punish- 
ment. 

Another sensational feature of the 
case concerns Harry M. Blackmer, 
former chairman of the Midwest Refin- 
ing Company, one of the Sinclair sub- 
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sidiaries, who had been sought by the 
Government Counsel as a most impor- 
tant witness in the Government’s case. 
Blackmer and O’Neil, another Sinclair 
official, have been in Europe for the past 
three years, and have constantly re- 
fused to return as witnesses. They have 
been advised by Nathan L. Miller, for- 
mer governor of New York, and one of 
the defense lawyers, that the law under 
which they were summoned was uncon- 
stitutional. The court, holding Blackmer 
in contempt, has now issued an order to 
confiscate $100,000 in Liberty bonds 
owned by Blackmer, which were in a 
Washington Bank. 


Hughes Upholds Chicago 


Last year six states which border 
upon the Great Lakes, including New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, brought suit 
against the Sanitary District of the city 
of Chicago and the State of Illinois to 
prevent them from diverting water 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal 
for sanitary purposes (Scholastic, Nov. 
27, 1926). They charged that Chicago’s 
diversion of water had lowered the level 
of the lakes and their connecting rivers 
from four to six inches, causing serious 
losses to navigation and shipping inter- 
ests by reducing the carrying capacity 
of vessels and the draft at docks. They 
challenged the authority of Congress to 
permit such diversion, either directly or 
through the authority of the Depart- 
ment of War, which has oversight of 
rivers and harbors. 

The case was carried to the Supreme 
Court, which appointed a distinguished 
lawyer, Charles Evans Hughes, as 
“special master” to investigate the 
claims and bring in a decision. Mr. 
Hughes has now filed his report with 
the Supreme Court. While admitting 
the lowering of the lakes, he sustains 
the right of Chicago to divert water not 
to exceed 8500 cubic feet per second, as 
authorized by permit of the War De- 
partment, under control of Congress. 
He recommends that the suit of the 
complaining states be dismissed, but 
maintains that they may again bring 
suit if the city exceeds its legal author- 
ity. The lake levels may be corrected 
by remedial engineering projects in the 
Niagara and St. Clair Rivers. The 
states may throw the question into Con- 
gress to pass laws forbidding the con- 
tinued diversion. 


The Ohio Election 


One result of the November elections 
which has attracted wide comment was 
the smashing defeat in Ohio of a refer- 





endum on a proposed state law to re- 
vive the right of justices of the peace to 
collect a percentage of the fines imposed 
on violators of the prohibition laws. The 
bill, popularly known as the “Kanga- 
roo Court” bill, had been endorsed by 
the state Anti-Saloon League as a dry 
enforcement measure, and the defeat 
was widely hailed by the wets as an in- 
dication of wet sentiment in Ohio. An- 
other dry body, the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals, which exercises great influence 
in prohibition policies at Washington, 
issued a public statement, however, 
commending the Ohio voters, and de- 
claring that the practice of fee courts 
was a vicious one leading to bribery and 
corruption. The system has once been 
declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. 


Washington Notes 


Noble B. Judah, a Chicago attorney with 
a distinguished war record, was appointed by 
President Coolidge to be Ambassador to Cuba, 
succeeding General Enoch Crowder, who re- 
cently resigned on account of ill health. 

A severe tornado swept across Washington 
and Alexandria, Va., damaging the Navy 
Yard, causing property losses of a million dol- 
lars, and injuring 50 people. 

A chain letter petition to “draft” President 
Coolidge to run again in 1928, which had 
been circulated by Philip M. Tucker, a Bes- 
ton broker, was dropped when the President 
requested that such moves be stopped. 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


“Boss” of Rumania Passes; Mexican Supreme Court Upholds American Oil Company 
Against Retroactive Law; Four Nations Form Sugar Export Bloc 


Bratiano’s Death Stirs Rumania 


ON BRATIANO, the strong man, the 

boss of the Liberal Party, the man 
who in or out of office overshadowed 
kings and queens, the unbending op- 
ponent of the dissolute Carol—Bra- 
tiano, the premier of Rumania, is dead. 
Perhaps because of depression due to 
recent attacks from his increasing horde 
of opponents, his system was unable to 
withstand the shock following an oper- 
ation for a throat abscess. And as he 
passed away the spirit of pene hovered 
over Bucharest. 

Bratiano was the son of I. C. Bra- 
tiano, the great prime minister of Ru- 
mania’s first king, Carol, the uncle of 
the late Ferdinand. The second Bra- 
tiano has accordingly been called a 
“hereditary dictator.” Jon Bratiano 
was the great figure in recent Rumanian 
history. He guided the country through 
the World War until the ca- 
pitulation to Germany in Jan- 
uary, 1918. In “ December, 
1918 he again came into pow- 
er but remained only a short 
time, resigning because of 
dissatisfaction with the peace 
settlement. In 1922 he re- 
turned to the premiership, and 
after a brief interim last year, 
he regained it from General 
Averescu. 

During the last few years, 
the enlarged Rumania con- 
tained strong alien and disaf- 
fected elements in Transyl- 
vania and Bessarabia, and 
these combining with the oth- 
er political opponents of the 
prime minister, particularly 
the National Peasant Party, 
constituted a formidable op- 
position. Following the death 
death of Ferdinand and the ac- 
cession of Mihai (Scholastic, Sept. 
17), the hostile elements began to look 
toward Prince Carol, who had waived 
his right to the throne and was living 
in Paris. Rumors of Carolist revolts 
flew thick and fast, and the govern- 
ment took strong measures. Censorship 
ef the press was imposed. M. Manoi- 
lescu, a former Under-Secretary for 
Finance, was arrested and tried upon 
the charge of conspiring to bring about 
the return of Carol. He was acquitted 
largely because of the contention that 
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THE CERCUL MILITAR, BUCHAREST 
This magnificent club is a rendezvous for all the conservative 
economic, political, and militaristic elements of Roumania, of 
which Bratiano was typical. 


Carol’s return was sought, not to place 
him upon the throne, but to make him 
a member of the regency which rules 
the country during the minority of the 
boy king. The acquittal was greeted 
with popular demonstrations in Bucha- 
rest, and was an undoubted blow to the 
prestige of the premier. Then came 
Bratiano’s illness and death. Vintila 
Bratiano, the younger brother of Jon, 
has been appointed by the regency to 
conduct the government. He inherits the 
task at a most trying time, and there is 


some doubt as to whether he will be 
able to resist the popular clamor for 
a change. 


Mexican Oil Question Seems Settled 


The bitter controversy over the rights 
of American oil men in Mexico, which 
has been waged for the past decade 
without any apparent hope of a logical 
settlement, has suddenly been quieted 
by a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Mexico. Prior to 1917 much American 
capital had been invested in Mexican 
oil lands. The new constitution, adopted 
in 1917, provided that petroleum and 
other subsoil mineral deposits were the 
property of the state and could not be 
sold to aliens. The Petroleum Law of 
December, 1925, declared that titles to 
those properties upon which work for 
the extraction of petroleum had been 
begun prior to May 1, 1917, could be 
exchanged for a 50-year right 
of exploitation and that ap- 
plication for the new right 
should be made within one 
year. 

Many of the American 
companies, supported by the 
Department of State, claimed 
that the new law was confis- 
catory and refused to apply 
for the 50-year privilege. Ac- 
cording to the law their 
rights expired by December 
26, 1926. In such a situation 
was the Mexican Petroleum 
Company (American). When 
its drilling permits were can- 
celled, the company appealed 
to the courts for an “amparo” 
or order restraining the of- 
ficials from interfering with 
the company’s work. The 
company claimed that the 
provisions of the law, insofar as they 
affected rights obtained before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of 1917, were 
unconstitutional because retroactive. 
The court upheld these contentions. 

The decision did not hold all parts of 
the law void nor did it hold the relevant 
parts void for all purposes. Further- 
more the Mexican courts are not s0 
closely bound by precedent as are the 
courts of the United States, and the de- 
cision may be ignored later. Neverthe- 
less the opinion of American and Mexi- 
can lawyers in Mexico City is that the 
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decision appears to settle the oil 
question in favor of the Ameri- 
can contention. If this be true, 
the principal cause for contro- 
versy between the two countries 
has been removed, and with the 
excellent feeling now existing 
between Ambassador Morrow 
and the Mexican Government 
there should be a revival of such 
friendly relations as have not ex- 
isted between the two countries 
in many years. 


The Devil at the Feast 


In the midst of this harmony 
between Mexico and the United 
States, the Hearst papers have 
published a set of documents al- 
leged to be taken from govern- 
ment archives in Mexico City by 
dissatisfied officials, and which, 
if true, reveal “anti-American” 
activities of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. The documents, photo- 
static copies of wiiich are repro- 
duced in the Hearst press, purport to 
show expenditures of money by the 
Calles Government for the support of 
the Sacasa forces in Nicaragua and for 
propaganda in Guatemala. Other al- 
leged expenditures were for the teach- 
ing of communism in Mexico, aid of the 
general strike in Great Britain, and of 
the Chinese revolution. The conclusion 
drawn by the Hearst papers is that the 
Mexican Government was cooperating 
with Russia to establish a coalition in 
Central America to defeat the Ameri- 
can plan for a Nicaraguan Canal, and 
that its activities for the spread of 
communism were worldwide. 

The Mexican Government has de- 
nounced the alleged documents as for- 
geries and has stated that they were 
previously offered to the Mexican Con- 
sul in Los Angeles for $25,000. Vari- 
ous errors in dates and language seem 
to support the forgery theory. Ambassa- 
dor Tellez has issued a statement de- 
ploring the attempt to hinder an accord 
between the two countries at the present 
time. The Department of State has de- 
nied any knowledge of the documents. 


Sugar Exports Controlled 

Sugar joined the ranks of rubber, 
coffee, potash, sisal, and other con- 
trolled products when an agreement was 
recently reached in Paris between rep- 
resentatives of Cuba, Germany, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia for the limitation 
of sugar exports. Spokesmen for the in- 
dustry claim that their interests have 
been severely threatened because of 
overproduction and that the remedy of 
international control was resorted to 
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HARVESTING SUGAR CANE 


This kind of Cuban plantation, run by hand labor and 


oxen, is giving place to modern machinery and will con- 


tribute its quota to the new sugar pool. 


for the purpose of stabilizing prices. 
Colonel Jose Tarafa, head of the Cuban 
Sugar Defense Committee, was the lead- 
ing spirit in the formation of the 
new group. An international committee 
will endeavor to apportion exports so 
as to avoid destructive competition and 
to adjust output to present consump- 
tion. An attempt will be made to include 
other countries in the agreement, par- 
ticularly the Dutch, because of their 
sugar production in Java. 


The interest of the United States in 





MULAI MOHAMMED 


The new 17-year-old Sultan of Morocco, who 
has just succeeded his father, the late Mulai 
Yussef. Mohammed was educated in France, 
and is said to have ideas of his own on social 
progress and international relations. His king- 

dom is under a close French protectorate. 
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the combination is that of a con- 
sumer which annually imports 
3,000,000 tons of sugar. A rise 
in prices will probably follow 
the Paris action and this will af- 
fect the budgets of 20,000,000 
American families. Already the 
price has gone up slightly. ‘There 
will probably be some sentiment 
for an official protest against 
this combination such as was 
made against the control of rub- 
ber, and other commodities. 
There are, however, strong 
American interests which will be 
greatly pleased over higher su- 
gar prices. The cane and beet 
growers of the South and West 
view the new situation with satis- 
faction, while American capital- 
ists who are heavy investors in 
the Cuban sugar industry will 
likewise be benefited. 


Turmoil in London 


Parliament became riotous recently 
when Ramsay MacDonald, head of the 
Labor opposition, proposed a vote of 
censure on the Baldwin Government for 
its mismanagement and neglect of in- 
dustrial needs, particularly unemploy- 
ment, and for its failure to come to an 
agreement with the United States at 
the recent Geneva disarmament confer- 
ence. The Prime Minister, amid hoots 
from the Labor bench, refused to an- 
swer the complaints, but was upheld 
after hot debate by a vote of 316 to 105. 
The Admiralty, which runs the British 
Navy, apparently moved by the 
clamor from Labor and the criticisms 
by Lord Cecil, who recently resigned 
from the cabinet, announced that it 
would pursue a moderate policy in re- 
gard to new construction and would not 
build at present two of the three cruis- 
ers which had been authorized for this 
year. This evidence that England will 
not lightly enter a new naval armament 
race with America may have good ef- 
fects both in London and Washington. 
Finally, an “army” of 400 unemployed 
Welsh miners, headed by A. J. Cook, 
the radical secretary of the Miners’ 
Union, marched in eleven days from 
Wales to London to present a petition 
to the Government for immediate action 
to relieve the distress of the mining 
population. Premier Baldwin refused 
to see them, and turned them over to 
his labor and health ministers. The 
footsore band held a demonstration at 
Trafalgar Square and disbanded, hav- 
ing accomplished at least one purpose 
of impressing the industrial crisis upon 
the English populace. 
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100 British Colonies, no trash, 32c. 
Try these. 
HOWARD STAMP EXCHANGE, 
Trenton, Ontario 





410 different choice selected foreign 
stamps. Dozens of unused and 
hard to get. Catalogs very highly. Keep 
the ones you want at Only One Cent 
Each. inn please. 

EARL S. HUGHES 
315 Chicago St., Peoria, Ill. 





STAMPS 


Just out—and just what you need “The 
Guide To Stamp Collecting™ Price 3c. 
500 different stamps free with the book 
to approval applicants giving refer- 
ences. HUSOM & HUSOM, Scotts- 
bluff, Neb. 








10) 5%=": FREE! Postage 2c 


500 diff. 250 1000 diff. 75e 2000 diff. $2.75 
JOHNSON STAMP CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 





One piece German post-war “Notgeld” 

MONEY GIVEN AWAY 

to those who request 50% or 60% 
discount approvals. Postage 2c. 

A. C. LeDUC, Dept. 103, Red Lion, Pa. 





Stamp Album Free; spaces for 1200 
| stamps, with purchase of 100 different 








unused stamps for 25c. Y.. NAGLE, 
1101 Marion Street, Reading, Pa. 




















Get This United States Packet 
A special packet of 100 different United 
States stamps: Postage dues, revenues, com- 
memoratives, etc., all for only 35c to approval 
applicants. 50 different U. S. for 12c. 


STAMP CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet!! 


CLEARFIELD 
Box 97, East Liberty, 








Jhind Siam 
Antloquia Kenya Uganda Sierre 
Congo Leb epee 
Cyprus Monaco Trinidad Tobago 
Fiji Nerth Bornee Ubangi 
Gwalior Nyassa Upper Volta 

Thomas Prince Wallis Futuna 

Iceland Port Guinea 


Get this wonderful packet of “freak countries’’ and make 
your — envious! Price only 10c to approval sppli- 


eants. ite . 
Mystic Stamp Cempany, (Dept. 2) Camden, New York 


NAME ME! {[7) 
Win Five Dollars 
Closing Date, January 2, 1928 





1. Overcoming many obstacles to secure an 
education, I remarked of the only library 
available in my New England locality that it 
was better suited to the needs of the conscript 
fathers than to those of the postscript children. 

2. My immediate political predecessor was 
John Quincy Adams, my subsequent unsuccess- 
ful rival was Daniel Webster. The nomination 
for the governorship of my native state and 
the invitation to become president of an em- 
bryonic, experimental middle-western college 
occurred simultaneously; I chose the latter. 

3. From my experience in politics I believed 
that education is our only political safeguard ; 
outside of this ark there is no safeguard. To 
me the child ever seemed the greatest of mir- 
acles. In my lectures I repeatedly emphasized 
the fact that men knew how to make use of 
plants and animals, to produce wheat from 
herd’s grass and to turn the jackal into a 

yet we had children of whom we 
could make nothing. 

4. During my working years my constant 
prayer was that God grant me to subdue my 
egotism and give me wisdom of mind and 
kindness of heart. Toward the end of my life, 
I regretted that I could not live again to en- 
roll myself anew in a fifty years’ campaign, 
and fight once more for the glory of God and 
the happiness of humanity! 

5. Probably more American schools today 
bear my name than that of any other indi- 
vidual, 











Portrait Collection, 97 different 45 
countries, 50 cents, with request for 
one and two cent approvals, with ref- 
erences. OGDEN, BALDWINS- 
VILLE, N. Y. 





Foreign Stamps on Approval alpha- 
betically mounted for beginners and 
medium collectors at 70% discount. 
O. A. QUESNEL, Box 764, Kalispell, 
Montana. 
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Rimsky-Korsakov 
By Roger C. Gay 

Plainfield (N. J.) High School. 
a | am a mere ar- 

tisan in music, 
but you will be an 
artist in the fullest 
sense of the word,” 
the immortal 
Tschaikovsky said 
to Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov, the first Rus- 
sian composer to 
win the hearts of 
his countrymen by 
his vivid portrayal of native Russian 
life in symphonies and operas. Follow- 
ing the artistic demands of his own 
conscience rather than popular taste, 
he did not attain the sensational and 
tempestuous expression of the realist 
but rather, as a devoteé of the idealistic 
method, he achieved the extreme refine- 
ment and restraint that pervades his ut- 
terances like a delicate musical aroma. 





Rimsky-Korsakov 





Contest No. 5 Results 


The $5.00 prize for “Name Me” 
Contest No. 5 is awarded to Roger C. 
Gay, Plainfield (N. J.) High School, 
whose essay on “Rimsky-Korsakov” is 
printed herewith. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to 
Annette Ferguson, Nottingham High 
School, Syracuse, N. Y.; Kenneth Ham- 
lin, Farmington (Maine) High School; 
Virginia Mueller, Gaylord (Minn.) 
High School; Winnie Foster, Fisher 

.) Community High School; Mabel 
Edwards, Mobile (Ala.) High School. 

The “Name Me™ Contest appearing 
in every issue of The Scholastic is open 
to all secondary school students. The 
correct name must be accompanied by 
an essay on the subject not exceeding 
100 words. 

















MAGIC NOVELTY, Trick and Magic 
talogues, 25c. | 

BAGDAD, 716 Pine, St. Louis 

| 
| 


assorted colors, high grade No. 2 black 
lead, postpaid. for six pencils, 
Morocca, $1; leather, 75c; imitation 
leather, 50c. LIFE AND HERALD, 
Johnson City, N. Y. 





Send 3c for 128-page stamp magazine. 
ROESSLER, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


1000 STAMPS 50c 

Send 50 cents in money order or 
stamps for special introductory offer of 
1000 United States and Foreign stamps 
mixed or send $1.20 for packet of 400 
all different containing one stamp 
worth $1.20. Order filled same day as 
received. Address CHARLES W. 
PARKER, Dept. G., 77 Kensington 

Heights, Meriden, Conn. | 
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overproduction and that the remedy of 
international control was resorted to 


and is said to have ideas of his own on social 
progress and international relations. His king- 
dom is under a close French protectorate. 
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of impressing the industrial crisis upon 
the English populace. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


The long-awaited new Ford model was 
placed on display finally on December 2, and 
showed a car with unusual beauty of line and 
finish for a low-priced model. 

More than 1,200,000 Victory Medals have 
been awarded to veterans of the late war by 
the War Department. The highest previous 
number of such honors issued was 32,000 for 
the Philippine campaign of 1899-1900. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given $2,000,- 
000 to the Government of Palestine to estab- 
lish a museum of Palestine archeology at 
Jerusalem. 


Oscar Slater, an English convict, who has 
served eighteen years of a life sentence for 
the murder of a Glasgow woman, was re- 
leased from prison. The case had attracted 
international attention and had been com- 
pared to the Sacco-Vanzetti and Dreyfus 
cases. Friends are now pressing an appeal to 
prove his innocence. 

The discovery of tablets of baked clay with 
queer inscriptions in Roman characters at 
Glozel, France, has aroused the entire intel- 
lectual world of France. Many archeologists 
consider the tablets a hoax, others believe they 
are of recent Latin origin, while a few hold 
that they prove the existence of an alphabet 
in western Europe several thousand years be- 
fore the Egyptians and Phoenicians, 

The life of T. Coleman DuPont, the Dela- 
ware capitalist and U. S. Senator, was saved 
by putting him under hypnotism when an al- 
most fatal attack of hiccoughs followed an 
operation for removal of the larynx. He will 
be able to speak by means of an artificial 
larynx if he recovers. 


KISKI 


Tar unusual school 
where boys of intelli- 
gence and energy progress 
as rapidly as they desire 
to; where real studentsecan 
make up back work while 
carrying on with regular 
classes. If you have lost a 
term, due to illness, you 
can catch up at Kiski— jf 
you'll work! 

WRITE FOR THE 
“KISKI PLAN” 
Kiskiminetas Springs 
School 
Box 921, Saltsburg, Pa. 
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This calendar, 11 by 17% inches in size, is 


inted im artistic roto- 


gravure. Each sheet illustrates the holidays, historic dates and moon’s 
phases. Each sheet shows three months at a glance. 


[> you imagine a calendar that at 
the same time is actually twelve 
exciting epoch-marking pages from the 
world’s history? 

That’s just what the new 1928 White 
and Wyckoff calendar is. It is titled 
“Message Carriers of all Ages.’ Each 
of the handsome twelve sheets shows 
an artistic photographic reproduction of 
an historical message carrier. There is 
the Runner of Old Babylon, the Queen 
of Sheba receiving a message from her 
lover by carrier pigeon, the Courier on 





In this handsome 


Horseback, the dashing Pony Express— 
then on thru the ages to the American 
Air Mail. 

On the back of every sheet you'll 
find a story of each picture and the 
postage stamps of all nations, and 
amazing, instructive stories of various 
periods of history which will be both 
interesting and helpful in your school 
work. “I have seen nothing that pre- 
sents the message carrier phase of trans- 
portation in as interesting a manner as 
does this calendar,” says M. R. Robin- 
son, Editor of the Scholastic. 

These beautiful, thrilling, educationai 
calendars are only 25 cents, or get it 
free with the special combination box 
of Autocrat stationery, $1.00. Send for 
yours now before the supply is ex- 
hausted. Order extra ones for Christ- 
mas gifts. 


‘White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co. 


Dept. XY-3, Holyoke, Massachusetts 





box are 24 large 
folded sheets and 
24 modish color- 
fully lined en- 
velopes. Calendar 
included free. It 
will be of service 
both in home 


Name. 


Wurre & Wycxorr Mrs. Co. 
DEPT. xY-3, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Check Cf Waite © Wyekolt colenddte. 


5 (25 ces cents for each). 
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| FOLLOWING THE FILMS , 
A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictures 


, Conducted by Charlotte Moody 
and John Farrar, Editor, George H. Doran Company 


5¢ 


5¢ 52. a2. 5. 








Quality Street 

You will enjoy seeing Marion Davies in 
“Quality Street” (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer), 
although I think you will enjoy it more if 
you are not too fond of the Barrie play. For 
it is changed, and sadly so. The irritating 
part of it is that the changes seem to have 
been made merely for the sake of making 
changes. However, it is admirably conceived 
and excellently directed, and some of the 
pirit of Barrie remains lurking in corners. 
Marion Davies acts better than I have ever 
seen her before, and her “Phoebe Throssel”’ is 
sincere and infinitely touching. Sidney Frank- 
lin directed the picture, and if for no other 
reason, he is to be congratulated for the love- 
ly little street whence the play takes its name, 
and for sets which, although they lean a lit- 
itle heavily on “quaintness” throughout, seem 
true to the spirit that originally created them. 


The Goritla 


“The Gorilla” (First National) derives 
from the stage satire by the same name. As 
is often the case with this particular kind of 
dramatization, much of the comedy is either 
lost or put in the sub-titles, thereby heavily 
overloading the literary entertainment. In this 
case, there are a g many sub-titles, but 
some comedy manages, in some fashion, to 
remain. Personally, I thought the laurels went 
to the gorilla, a fine, large strong animal. The 
two detectives played in successful slapstick 
fashion, and the whole absurdity of the piece, 
as it is gradually borne in on one, makes for 
several long loud laughs and chuckles. 


Sorrell and Son 

“Sorrell and Son” (United Artists) might, 
I think, have made a fine picture. Everyone in 
this broad land must have read the book by 
this time, the book which turned on a father’s 
courage in the face of an all-but-impossible 
situation, and that father’s friendship with 
his son. It should have been the sort of movie 
during which there was a great deal of 
coughing and surreptitious nose blowing, from 
which one emerged red-eyed onte the street. 
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MARION DAVIES AND CONRAD NAGEL 
As Phoebe Throssel and her soldier lover in 
“Quality Street,” the old-fashioned English 
play by Sir James M. Barrie, now picturized 

for the first time. 





(ABOVE) H. B. WARNER 
AND NORMAN TREVOR 
as Sorrell Senior, the gen- 
tleman-porter who does 
menial drudgery for his 
son’s sake, and Thomas 
Roland, proprietor of the 
Pelican Inn, in the film 
version of Warwick Deep- 
ing’s “Sorrell and Son.” 
0] 
(LEFT) TULLY MAR- 
SHALL, ALICE DAY, GASs- 
TON GLASS, AL_ ST. 
JOHN, AND THE 
GORILLA 
in @ scene from the First 


National zoological com- 
edy, “The Gorilla.” 
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As it was, Sorrell cried and cried and cried, 
and while I cannot speak for the rest of the 
audience, this particular pair of bright brown 
eyes remained undimmed throughout. H. B. 
Warner plays the part of Sorrell, and as is 
well known, also played the leading role in 
“The King of Kings.” 

However, to give the picture its due, there 
are pathetic—truly pathetic and roving mo- 
ments, especially during the first part. And, 
willy-nilly, a lump is bound to come into your 
throat upon occasion. 


The Crest of St. Michael 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


or white, with vivid green eyes and the 
most joyously absurd postures. 

Nine o’clock sharp found us in a 
lofty perch on the ramparts. Looking 
out toward the sea, we could already 
discern a misty fringe along the entire 
length of the horizon. This, even as 
we looked, definitely became a wide 
convuluted ruffle of lace, which seemed 
to flow in all directions as smoothly and 
gently as oil. However, before long a 
vaguely roaring sound became appar- 
ent and we realized a convulsive pro- 
pelling force behind this seemingly 
peaceful oncoming. As the water, whose 
ebbing De Maupassant so poetically de- 
scribes as the withdrawal of a veil, en- 
croached upon the land, its edges crisp 
and curled, we for our part could think 
of nothing it resembled so much as 
foaming batter upon a huge griddle. But 
the aspect changed completely as we 
watched. An advance stream trickled 
through the valleys of sand below us. 
The hollow spots disappeared, the 
ridges were swallowed up one by one, 
and somehow before we quite realized 
it the sea was upon us. The water 
dashed in maniacal fury over the rocks, 
the whirlpools seethed and hissed be- 
low us, and the spray leaped into the 
air far up to where we stood. But even 
this terrifying onslaught lasted but a 
brief instant. Having reached its high 
mark, the water became quiescent and 
seemed to settle definitely into a broad 
and shining calm. Where less than an 
hour ago there was a desert of sand, 
there was now a deep still pool. 

The fresh smell of the sea rose to us, 
the monastery above glowed with a 
sober beauty against the blue morning 
sky, and over the scene everywhere the 
sea gulls were flying to and fro. They 
exulted in the wide spaces and the tu- 
mult of the sea, they screamed with de- 
light as they hovered over the Mount. 
O gray white gulls of St. Michel! Tra- 
dition has it that you are the souls of 
the ancient Normans come back to 
haunt the scenes of their wild adven- 
tures, and as we watch you, we cannot 
help wondering if they would be hap- 
pier in a Christian heaven. 
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‘i : , 
‘he What Did You'Do With Yours? 
own 
. B What did you do with the $4.85 you saved last year because 
a the tuberculosis death rate is half what it was in 1907? Perhaps 
you didn’t know it. Here’s the proof: 
here 


The net actual economic loss from tuberculosis in the United 
And, States in 1907 was approximately 550 million dollars. The dollar 
your of today, however, is worth much less than the dollar of 1907—in 
fact, only 65 cents. Therefore, in order to make the money of today 
and yesterday of the same value, we must increase our figure nearly 
fifty per cent. Furthermore, the population of today is nearly one- 
third greater than in 1907. So, since the above loss was computed 
_ the on a per capita basis, we must increase our figure another third. 
The 550 million dollar loss, then, after changing the value of 
1907 into terms of today’s financial values, becomes one billion, 
one hundred million dollars. That staggering sum is what the 
nation still would be losing every year if the 1907-death rate from 
tuberculosis existed today. Due in considerable measure to the 
efforts of the National Tuberculosis Association, however, the death 
rate from tuberculosis has been cut in half since 1907; so that the 
med saving to the nation amounts to half of the above total, or 550 
and million dollars per year. Dividing this among every man, woman 
ng a and child in the United States gives each $4.85. 
nitiel The saving from the reduction of tuberculosis is, of course, 


— widely distributed. It results in an increased purchasing power 


ngly United States. In 1926 the nation invested approxi- 
Pe throughout the entire community and in raising the standards of mately five million dollars in tuberculosis prevention 
living among large numbers of people. 


» de by purchasing that amount of Christmas seals. So, 
| ee What a work has been done by the penny Christmas seal! For on an investment of five million dollars, it received 
arian funds from the annual sales in December support the National a return of 11,000 per cent. 
chink Tuberculosis Association and its 1500 branches throughout the Buy your seals today. 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS 


This is the second instalment of The 
Scholastic’s student-written tabloid book re- 


Everyman's Library, is awarded to garet 
Tchan, State College (Pa.) High School, for 
her review of C. E. Montague’s “Right Of 
the Map.” All other reviews published are 
awarded Honorable Mention. 

The next Tabloid Book Page will appear 
on January 21, 1928. Book reviews to be 
considered for it must reach The Scholastic 
office not later than January 2. Any student 
regularly enrolled in a secondary school is 
eligible to compete. Elsewhere on the page 
appears a suggestive list of books, but stu- 

ts may review any recent book that ap- 
peals to them. Books that have already been 
reviewed in The Scholastic should not be 
chosen. Non-fiction stands as good a chance 
as novels. 

All reviews must be strictly limited to 75 
words for the body of the review. In giving 
details concerning publisher, school, etc., 
please follow the form of those below. 


Right Off the Map. By C. E. Mon N. 
Y., Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927. $2.50. 
Rather than permit you to join it in sneer- 

ing at the imbecility of warfare, this novel 

lets you chuckle with satisfaction at its clever 

X-raying of the petty causes of war and the 

deplorable inefficiencies of those responsible 

for the strife. Two mythical kingdoms, Porto 
and Ria, are used as specific examples, but 
it is evidently the author’s intention to hurl 

a few pithy epithets at the so-called Great 

War. This is excellent satire. 

—Margaret Tschan, 
State College (Pa.) High School. 














@ K. GROUSE CO., [2 Bruce Ave.. North Attiobere, Man. 


Pleased to Meet You. By Christopher Morley. 

N. Y., Doubleday Page & Co. 

The cleverest of humor and the most charm- 
ing of lovers entertain us in this fascinating 
story. Herr Guadeloupe, the perplexed presi- 
dent of the Illyrian Republic; Nyla, the love- 
ly daughter; the imposing Romsteck, and the 
brilliant and whimsical Colonel Cointreau, are 
so like people we know that we immediately 
herald them as friends. The magic of moon- 
light, the colonel’s mysterious actions when 
the military policeman arrives, and the as- 
tonishing conclusion leave us breathless—but 
enchanted. 


—Ida Beth Newlon, 
Rock Port (Mo.) High Scheel. 


Trader Horn. By Alfred Aloysus Horn 
(pseud.) and Ethelreda Lewis. N. Y., Si- 
mon and Schuster. $4.00. 

A remarkable biography overflowing with 
educational and scientific knowledge, abound- 
ing in travel, adventures, and on the whole, 
more interesting than the most fascinating 
novel. A Negro paradise and a magic river 
unfold under the eyes of the spell-bound read- 
er. The adventurer is carried with Trader 
Horn into a realm of superstition, of canni- 
bals, the most moral people in the world, a 
realm ruled over by a beautiful white God- 
dess. Wise words from the lips of the old 
man are faithfully recorded in the form of. a 
monologue at the end of each chapter. 

—Martin D. Weiss, 
Atlantic City (N. J.) High School. 


Marching On. By James Boyd, N. Y., Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 

The tragedy of war, the lust for blood and 
murder, the filth and horridness of a war 
prison, the struggle to remain a man, are all 
vividly pictured in this historical novel of 
the Civil War. Whether it is the aristocrat or 
the poor white of the South, the reaction of 
his body to the fighting, marching and weath- 
er is the same. Mistress War demands sac- 
rifice from every man, woman, and child dur- 


ing her reign. 
—Emily Gerber, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Joseph Vance. By William De Morgan. N. 
Y., Henry Holt and Company, 1916. 
A bumorous thing for humans. A work I 


’ hesitate to call a book or a volume; it’s just 


language parading through the streets of Eng- 
land in the ’fifties. Yet it breaks ranks, races, 
eddies through, and mixes with the life until 
it’s the crowd we see parading. How often 
in this sordid world the life of a boy is the 
life of the people! 
—Robert J. Simpson, 
Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) High School. 








the captains of tomorrow. 





Connect with a Good Bank 


How much you save is of less importance than how often you save. 
This old institution sees in the thrifty and ambitious young men of today, 


Regardless of size, your Savings Account is welcome with us. 


Bank of Pittsbur 
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Rewolt in the Desert. By T. E. Lawrence. N. 
Y., George H. Doran Co., 1927. $3.00. 
It is hackneyed to say “truth is stranger 
than fiction,” but it must be said of Colonel 


Lawrence’s account of Revolt in the Desert, wee 
the story of the Arab uprising against Turk- dan 
ish dominion in Arabia during the late war. beca 
Lawrence was the brains back of that success- min 
ful rebellion. It is a romantic tale of deeds disg 


done gloriously in desert sands and mountain Ir 


snows; of warfare almost medieval in its fe- that 
rocity. —Melville H. James, Jr., sea 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. gar 
The Charwoman’s Shadow. By Lord Dun- wite 
sany. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. Scru 
$2.00. er ul 
This is an imaginative romance of the bler, 
Golden Age of Spain. Imagine life without to e' 
a shadow. As the charwoman couldn’t, she for | 
sacrificed hers to a sorcerer; as a result she weds 
is very doleful. A young man who has set gow! 


out to find the secret of making gold en- nor | 


counters her at the magician’s abode. He so deur 
sympathizes with her that he dedicates his parte 
life to the recovery of her shadow. The re- “a 

othe! 


sults are startling. —Dorothy Koch, 
Bay View High School, Milwaukee, Wis. Sp 


Wallflowers. By Temple Bailey. Phila., Penn 


Publishing Company, 1927. $2.00. d 
This is a story of two country girls, San- ay 
dra and Theodora—twins—who start life at i. 
the party of a wealthy friend. They find that a 
they are out of place among this class of ha 
people, in fact they are wallflowers, and so whe 
decide to worthwhile. Theodora te 
chooses the road to riches and social position, id 
and Sandra chooses the path of dreams and al 


romance. 
Where do their paths lead, and who is Ev 





Romeo? —Mae Buffington, ping 
Camp Hill (Pa.) High School. Scrut 

By an Unknown Disciple. Annonymous. N.Y., _ 
George H. Doran Co. $1.25. one 
By an Unknown Disciple is an unusually ote 


























fascinating little book. The portrayal of 
Christ is done in an astonishingly human 
way by an unknown author who has a deep 
love for Him and His principles, else how 
could he by the mere use of words carry one 


away 
he w 


to such sublime heights? Never before have I Ser 
seen Christ so vividly. Refreshed and reas ff Kept” 
sured I closed this little book wishing that many 
the story were longer. —Albert Wolaver, certal 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. came 
With Stefansson in the Arctic. By Harold J 9° 
-Noice. Dodd, Mead and Co. . 
If you are interested in adventures that “A * 
hover on the fringe of civilization, this book “ee 
will appeal to you. On a hot summer day o- 
you can shiver with these intrepid explorers, satel 
doggedly pursuing their way through terrific vows 
blizzards over boundless icy wastes; thrill to body 
your finger tips as you take your first lesson a. 
in stalking a seal at an ice hole; and won- his M 
deringly meditate how ice formations could he dic 
possibly indicate where food can be found. ary 
; —Benjamin F. Ogle, ied | 
Central High School, Washington, D. C. lived | 
Brother Saul. By Donn Byrne. N. Y., Century servan 
Co. $2.50. the vi 
In Brother Saul, Donn Byrne strikes a new he sho 
note in religious novels. His biblical charac rves 
ters of two thousand years ago might easily Spare 
be placed in the cast of any modern drama. stream 
Saul no longer is depicted as a stern disciple, Hov 
but is portrayed as an epileptic—rather weak hour o 
at times—a tyro in the art of sermon slinging. his me 
This book is remarkable in its departure from court « 
the straight and narrow path of religious prince’ 
works, —Jack B. Gross, train | 


William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa 
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The Christmas Cuckoo 
(Continued from Page 4) 


wedding feast, at which the whole village 
danced, except Spare, who was not invited, 
because the bride could not bear his low- 
mindedness, and his brother thought him a 
disgrace to the family. 

Indeed, all who heard the story concluded 
that Spare must be mad, and nobody would 
associate with him but a lame tinker, a beg- 
gar boy, and a poor woman reputed to be a 
witch because she was old and ugly. As for 
Scrub, he established himself with Fairfeath- 
er in a cottage close by that of the new cob- 
bler, and quite as fine. There he mended shoes 
to everybody’s satisfaction, had a scarlet coat 
for holidays, and a fat goose for dinner every 
wedding-day. Fairfeather, too, had a crimson 
gown and fine blue ribands; but neither she 
nor Scrub were content, for to buy this gran- 
deur the golden leaf had to be broken and 
parted with piece by piece, so the last morsel 
was gone before the cuckoo came with an- 
other. 

Spare lived on in the old hut, and worked 
in the cabbage garden. (Scrub had got the 
barley field because he was the eldest.) Every 
day his coat grew more ragged, and the hut 
more weatherbeaten ; but people remarked that 
he never looked sad nor sour, and the wonder 
was, that from the time they began to keep 
his company, the tinker grew kinder to the 
poor ass with which he traveled the country, 
the beggar-boy kept out of mischief, and the 
old woman was never cross to her cat or 
angry with her children. 


Every first of April the cuckoo came tap- 
ping at their doors with the golden leaf to 
Scrub and the green to Spare. Fairfeather 
would have entertained him nobly with 
wheaten bread and honey, for she had some 
notion of persuading him to bring two gold 
leaves instead of one; but the cuckoo flew 
away to eat barley bread with Spare, saying 
he was not fit company for fine people, and 
liked the old hut where he slept so snugly 
from Christmas till spring. 

Scrub spent the golden leaves, and Spare 
kept the merry ones; and I know not how 
many years passed in this manner, when a 
certain great lord who owned that village 
came to the neighborhood. His castle stood 
on the moor. It was ancient and strong, with 
high towers and a deep moat. All the country, 
as far as one could see from the highest tur- 
ret, belonged to this lord, but he had not 
been there for twenty years, and would not 
have come then, only he was melancholy. The 
cause of his grief was that he had been prime- 
minister at court, and in high favor, till some- 
body told the crown-prince that he had spoken 
disrespectfully concerning the turning out of 
his royal highness’s toes, and the king that 
he did not lay on taxes enough, whereon the 
north country lord was turned out of office, 
and banished to his own estate. There he 
lived for some weeks in very bad temper. The 
servants said nothing would please him, and 
the villagers put on their worst clothes lest 
he should raise their rents; but one day in the 
harvest time his lordship chanced to meet 
Spare gathering watercresses at a meadow 
stream, and fell into talk with the cobbler. 

How it was nobody could tell, but from the 
hour of that discourse the great lord cast away 
his melancholy: he forgot his lost office and his 
court enemies, the king’s taxes and the crown- 
Prince’s toes, and went about with a noble 
train hunting, fishing, and making merry in 
his hall, where all travelers were entertained 
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and all the poor were welcome. This strange 
story spread through the north country, and 
great company came to the cobbler’s hut— 
rich men who had lost their money, poor men 
who had lost their friends, beauties who had 
grown old, wits who had gone out of fashion, 
all came to talk with Spare, and whatever 
their troubles had been, all went home merry. 
The rich gave him presents, the poor gave 
him thanks. Spare’s coat ceased to be ragged, 
he had bacon with his cabbage, and the vil- 
lagers began to think there was some sense 
in him. 

By this time his fame had reached the 
capital city, and even the court. There were 
a great many discontented people there be- 
sides the king, who had lately fallen into ill 
humor because a neighboring princess, with 
seven islands for her dowry, would not marry 
his eldest son. So a royal messenger was sent 
to Spare, with a velvet mantle, a diamond 
ring, and a command that he should repair 
to court immediately. 


“Tomorrow is the first of April,” said 
Spare, “and I will go with you two hours 
after sunrise.” 

The messenger lodged all night at the 
castle, and the cuckoo came at sunrise with 
the merry leaf. 

“Court is a fine place,” he said when the 
cobbler told him he was going; “but I can- 
not come there, they would lay snares and 
catch me; so be careful of the leaves I have 
brought you, and give me a farewell slice of 
barley bread.” 

Spare was sorry to part with the cuckoo, 
little as he had of his company; but he gave 
him a slice which would have broken Scrub’s 
heart in former times, it was so thick and 
large; and having sewed up the leaves in 
the lining of his leathern doublet, he set out 
with the messenger on his way to court. 

His coming caused great surprise there. 
Everybody wondered what the king could 
see in such a common-looking man; but 
scarce had his majesty conversed with him 
half an hour, when the princess and her 
seven islands were forgotten, and orders given 
that a feast for all comers should be spread 
in the banquet hall. The princes of the blood, 
the great lords and ladies, ministers of state, 
and judges of the land, after that discoursed 
with Spare, and the more they talked the 
lighter grew their hearts, so that such changes 
had never been seen at court. The lords for- 
got théir spites and the ladies their envies, the 
princes and ministers made friends among 
themselves, and the judges showed no favor. 

As for Spare, he had a chamber assigned 
him in the palace, and a seat at the king’s 
table; one sent him rich robes and another 
costly jewels; but in the midst of all his 
grandeur he still wore the leathern doublet, 
which the palace servants thought remarkably 


mean. One day the king’s attention being: 


drawn to it by the chief page, his majesty in- 
quired why Spare didn’t give it to a beggar? 
But the cobbler answered: 

“High and mighty monarch, this doublet 
was with me before silk and velvet came—I 
find it easier to wear than the court cut; 
moreover, it serves to keep me humble, by 
recalling the days when it was my holiday 
garment.” ‘ 

The king thought this a wise speech, and 
commanded that no one should find fault with 
the leathern doublet. So things went, till tid- 
ings of his brother’s good fortune reached 
Scrub in the moorland cottage on another first 
of April, when the cuckoo came with two 
golden leaves, because he had none to carry 
for Spare. 


“Think of that!” said Fairfeather. “Here 
we are spending our lives in this humdrum 
place; and Spare making his fortune at court 
with two or three paltry green leaves! What 
would they say to our golden ones? Let us 
pack up and make our way to the king’s pal- 
ace; I’m sure he will make you a lord and 
me a lady of honor, not to speak of all the 
fine clothes and presents we shall have.” 


Scrub thought this excellent reasoning, and 
their packing began; but it was soon found 
that the cottage contained few things fit for 
carrying to court. Fairfeather could not think 
of her wooden bowls, spoons, and trencher 
being seen there. Scrub considered his lasts 
and awls better left behind, as without them, 
he concluded, no one would suspect him of 
being a cobbler. So putting on their holiday 
clothes, Fairfeather took her looking-glass and 
Scrub his drinking-horn, which happened to 
have a very thin rim of silver, and each car- 
rying a golden leaf carefully wrapped up that 
none might see it till they reached the pal- 
ace, the pair set out in great expectation. 

How far Scrub and Fairfeather journeyed 
I cannot say, but when the sun was high and 
warm at noon, they came into a wood both 
tired and hungry. 

“If I had known it was so far to court,” 
said Scrub, “I would have brought the end 
of that barley loaf which we left in the cup- 
board.” 

“Husband,” said Fairfeather, “you should- 
n’t have such mean thoughts: how could one 
eat barley bread on the way to a palace? Let 
us rest ourselves under this tree, and look at 
our golden leaves to see if they are safe.” In 
looking at the leaves, and talking of their 
fine prospects, Scrub and Fairfeather did not 
perceive that a very thin old woman had 
slipped behind the tree, with a long staff in 
her hand and a great wallet by her side. 

“Noble lord and lady,” she said, “for I 
know ye are such by your voices, though my 
eyes are dim and my hearing none of the 
sharpest, will ye condescend to tell me where 
I may find some water to mix a bottle of 
mead which I carry in my wallet, because it 
is too strong for me?” 

As the old woman spoke, she pulled out a 
large wooden bottle such as shepherds used in 
the ancient times, corked with leaves rolled 
together, and having a small wooden cup 
hanging from its handle. 

“Perhaps ye will do me the favor to taste,” 
she said. “It is only made of the best honey. 
I have also cream cheese, and a wheaten loaf 
here, if such honorable persons as you would 
eat the like.” 

Scrub and Fairfeather became very con- 
descending after this speech. They were now 
sure that there must be some appearance of 
nobility about them; besides they were very 
hungry, and having hastily wrapped up the 
golden leaves, they assured the old woman 
they were not at all proud, notwithstanding 
the lands and castles they had left behind 
them in the north country, and would will- 
ingly help to lighten the wallet. The old 
woman could scarcely be persuaded to sit 
down for pure humility, but at length she did 
and before the wallet was half empty, Scrub 
and Fairfeather firmly believed that there 
must be something remarkably noble-looking 
about them. This was not entirely ewing to 
her ingenious discourse. The old woman was 
a wood-witch; her name was Bittertongue; 
and all her time was spent in making mead, 
which, being boiled with curious herbs and 
spells, had the power of making all who 
drank it fall asleep and dream with their 
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eyes open. She had two dwarfs of sons; one 
was named Spy, and the other Pounce. 
Wherever their mother went they were not far 
behind; and whoever tasted her mead was 
sure to be robbed by the dwarfs. 

Scrub and Fairfeather sat leaning against 
the old tree. The cobbler had a lump of cheese 
in his hand; his wife held fast a hunch of 
bread. Their eyes and mouths were both open, 
but they were dreaming of great grandeur 
at court, when the old woman raised her 
shrill voice: 


“What ho, my sons! Come here and carry 
home the harvest.” 


No sooner had she spoken, than the two 
little dwarfs darted out of the neighboring 
thicket. 

“Idle boys!” cried the mother, “what have 
ye done today to help our living?” 

“I have been to the city,” said Spy, “and 
could see nothing. These are hard times for 
us—everybody minds their business so con- 
tentedly since that cobbler came; but here is 
a leathern doublet which his page threw out 
of the window; it’s of no use, but I brought 
it to let you see I was not idle.” And he 
tossed down Spare’s doublet, with the merry 
leaves in it, which he had carried like a 
bundle on his little back. 

To explain how Spy came by it, I must tell 
you that the forest was not far from the great 
city where Spare lived in such high esteem. 
All things had gone well with the cobbler 
till the king thought that it was quite unbe- 
coming to see such a worthy man without 2 
servant. 

His majesty, therefore, to let all men un- 
derstand his*royal favor toward Spare, ap- 
pointed one of his own pages to wait upon 
him. The name of this youth was Tinseltoes, 
and, though he was the seventh of the king’s 
pages, nobody in all the court had grander 
notions. Nothing could please him that had 
not gold or silver about it, and his grand- 
mother feared he would hang himself for be- 
ing appointed page to a cobbler. As for Spare, 
if anything could have troubled him, this 
token of his majesty’s kindness would have 
done it. ; 

The honest man had been so used to serve 
himself that the page was always in the way, 
but his merry leaves came to his assistance; 
and, to the great surprise of his grandmother, 
Tinseltoes took wonderfully to the new ser- 
vice. Some said it was because Spare gave him 
nothing to do but play at bowl all day on 
the palace-green. Yet one thing grieved the 
heart of Tinseltoes, and that was his master’s 
leathern doublet; but for it he was persuaded 
people would never remember that Spare had 
been a cobbler, and the page took a great 
deal of pains to let him see how unfashion- 
able it was at court; but Spare answered 
Tinseltoes as he had done the king, and at 
last, finding nothing better would do, the 
page got up one fine morning earlier than his 
master, and tossed the leathern doublet out of 
the back window into a certain lane where 
Spy found it, and brought it to his mother. 

“That nasty thing!” said the old woman; 
“where is the good in it?” 

By this time, Pounce had taken everything 
of value from Scrub and Fairfeather—the 
looking-glass, the silver-rimmed horn, the hus- 
band’s scarlet coat, the wife’s gay mantle, and 
above all, the golden leaves, which so re- 
joiced old Bittertongue and her sons, that 
they threw the leathern doublet over the 
sleeping cobbler for a jest, and went off to 
their hut in the heart of the forest. 

The sun was going down when Scrub and 
Fairfeather awoke from dreaming that they 


am 


had been made a lord and a lady, and sat 
clothed in silk and velvet, feasting with the 
king in his palace-hall. It was a great disap- 
pointment to find their golden leaves and all 
their best things gone. Scrub tore his hair, and 
vowed to take the old woman’s life, while 
Fairfeather lamented sore; but Scrub, feeling 
cold for want of his coat, put on the leathern 
doublet without asking or caring whence it 
came. 


Scarcely was it buttoned on when a change 
came over him, he addressed such merry dis- 
course to Fairfeather, that, instead of lamen- 
tations, she made the wood ring with laugh- 
ter. Both busied themselves in getting up a 
hut of boughs, in which Scrub kindled a fire 
with a flint and steel, which, together with 
his pipe, he had brought, unknown to Fair- 
feather, who had told him the like was never 
heard of at court. Then they found a pheas- 
amt’s nest at the root of an old oak, made a 
meal of roasted eggs, and went to sleep on a 
heap of long green grass which they had 
gathered, with nightingales singing all night 
long in the old trees about them. So it hap- 
pened that Scrub and Fairfeather stayed day 
after day in the forest, making their hut 
larger and more comfortable against the win- 
ter, living on wild birds’ eggs and berries and 
never thinking of their lost golden leaves, or 
their journey to court. 

In the meantime Spare had got up and 
missed his doublet. Tinseltoes, of course, said 
he knew nothing about it. The whole palace 
was searched, and every servant questioned, 
till all the court wondered why such a fuss 
was made about an old leathern doublet. That 
very day things came back to their old fash- 
ion. Quarrels began among the lords, and 
jealousies among the ladies. The king said 
his subjects did not pay him half enough 
taxes, the queen wanted more jewels, the ser- 
vants took to their old bickerings and got 
up some new ones. Spare found himself get- 
ting wonderfully dull, and very much out of 
place; nobles began to ask what business a 
cobbler had at the king’s table, and his ma- 
jesty ordered the palace chronicles to be 
searched for a precedent. The cobbler was too 
wise to tell all he had lost with that doublet, 
but being by this time somewhat familiar with 
court customs, he proclaimed a reward of fifty 
gold pieces to any one who would bring him 
news concerning it. 


Scarcely was this made known in the city, 
when the gates and outer courts of the pal- 
ace were filled by men, women, and children, 
some bringing leathern doublets of every. cut 
and color; some with tales of what they had 
heard and seen in their walks about the 
neighborhood; and so much news concerning 
all sorts of great people came out of these 
stories, that lords and ladies ran to the king 
with complaints of Spare as a speaker of 
slander; and his majesty, being now satisfied 
that there was no example in all the palace 
records of such a retainer, issued a decree ban- 
ishing the cobbler forever from court, and 
confiscating all his goods in favor of Tinsel- 
toes. 

That royal edict was scarcely published be- 
fore the page was in full possession of his 
rich chamber, his costly garments, and all the 
presents the courtiers had given him; while 
Spare, having no longer the fifty pieces of 
gold to give, was glad to make his escape out 
of the back window, for fear of the nobles, 
who vowed to be revenged on him, and the 
crowd, who were prepared to stone him for 
cheating them-about his doublet. 

The window from which Spare let him- 
self down with a strong rope, was that from 
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which Tinseltoes had tossed the doublet, and 
as the cobbler came down late in the twilight, 
a poor woodman, with a heavy load of fagots 
stopped and stared at him in great aston- 
ishment. 

“What's the matter, friend?” said Spare. 
“Did you never see a man coming down from 
a back window before?” 

“Why,” said the woodman, “the last morn- 
ing I passed here a leathern doublet came 
out of that very window, and I'll be bound 
you are the owner of it.” 

“That I am, friend,” said the cobbler. “Can 
you tell me which way that doublet went?” 

“As I walked on,” said the woodman, “a 
dwarf, called Spy, bundled it up and ran off 
to his mother in the forest.” 

“Honest friend,” said Spare, taking off the 
last of his fine clothes (a grass-green mantle 
edged with gold), “I’ll give you this if you 
will follow the dwarf, and bring me back my 
doublet.” 

“It would not be good to carry fagots in,” 
said the woodman. “But if you want back 
your doublet, the road to the forest lies at 
the end of this lane,” and he trudged away. 

Determined to find his doublet, and sure 
that neither crowd nor courtiers could catch 
him in the forest, Spare went on his way, and 
was soon among the tall trees; but neither 
hut nor dwarf could he see. Moreover, the 

i came on; the wood was dark and 
tangled, but here and there the moon shone 
through its alleys, the great owls flitted about, 
and the nightingales sang. So he went on, 
hoping to find some place of shelter. At last 
the red light of a fire, gleaming through a 
thicket, led him to the door of a low hut. 
It stood half open, as if there was nothing 
to fear, and within he saw his brother Scrib 
snoring loudly on a bed of grass, at the foot 
of which lay his own leathern doublet; while 
Fairfeather, in a kirtle made of plaited rushes, 
sat roasting pheasants’ eggs by the fire. 

“Good evening, mistress,” said Spare, step- 
ping in. 

The blaze shone on him, but so changed 
was her brother-in-law with his court-life, 
that Fairfeather did not know him, and she 
answered far more courteously than was her 
wont. 

“Good evening, master. Whence come ye so 
late? But speak low, for my good man has 
sorely tired himself cleaving wood, and ‘is 
taking a sleep, as you see, before supper.” 

“A good rest to him,” said Spare, perceiv- 
ing he was not known. “I come from the court 
for a day’s hunting, and have lost my way 
in the forest.” 

“Sit down and have a share of our supper,” 
said Fairfeather, “I will put some more eggs 
in the ashes; and tell me the news of court— 
I used to think of it long ago when I was 
young and foolish.” 

“Did you never go there?” said the cob- 
bler. “So fair a dame as you would make the 
ladies marvel.” 

“You are pleased to flatter,” said Fair- 
feather; “but my husband has a brother there, 
and we left our moorland village to try our 
fortune also. An old woman enticed us with 
fair words and strong drink at the entrance 
of this forest, where we fell asleep and 
dreamt of great things; but when we woke, 
everything had been robbed from us—my 
looking-glass, my scarlet cloak, my husband’s 
Sunday coat; and, in place of all, the robbers 
left him that old leather doublet, which he has 
worn ever since, and never was so merry i 
all his life, though we live in this poor hut.” 

“It is a shabby doublet, that,” said Spare, 
taking up the garment, and seeing that it was 
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his own, for the merry leaves were still sewed 
in its lining. “It would be good for hunting 
in, however—your husband would be glad to 
part with it, I dare say, in exchange for this 
handsome cloak” ; ; and he pulled off the green 
mantle and buttoned on the doublet, much to 
Fairfeather’s delight, who ran and shook 
Scrub, crying: 


“Husband! husband! rise and see what a 
good bargain I have made.” 


Scrub gave one closing snore, and muttered 
something about the root being hard; but he 
rubbed his eyes, gazed up at his brother, and 
said: 

“Spare, is that really you? Hew did you like 
the court, and have you made yout fortune?” 


“That I have, brother,” said Spare, “in get- 
ting back my own good leathern doublet. 
Come, let us eat eggs, and rest ourselves here 
this night. In the morning we will return to 
our own old hut, at the end of the moorland 
village where the Christmas Cuckoo will come 
and bring us leaves.” 


Scrub and Fairfeather agreed. So in the 
morning they all returned, and found the old 
hut little the worse for wear and weather. 
The neighbors came about them to ask the 
news of court, and see if they had made their 
fortune. Everybody was astonished to find the 
three poorer than ever, but somehow they 
liked to go back to the hut. Spare brought out 
the lasts and awls he had hidden in a corner; 
Scrub and he began their old trade, and the 
whole north country found out that there 
never were such cobblers. 


They mended the shoes of lords and ladies 
as well as the common people; everybody was 
satisfied." Their custom increased from day to 
day, and all that were disappointed, discon- 
tented, or unlucky, came to the hut as in old 
times, before Spare went to court. 


The rich brought them presents, the poor 
did them service. The hut itself changed, no 
one knew how. Flowering honeysuckle grew- 
over its roof; red and white roses grew thick 
about its door. Moreover, the Christmas 
Cuckoo always came on the first of April, 
bringing three leaves of the merry tree—for 
Scrub and Fairfeather would have no more 
golden ones. So it was with them when I 
last heard the news of the north country. 
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for Spare. 


He: Your face is strangely familiar;* I’m 
sure I’ve seen you before, somewhere. 

SHE: Yes, you have. You saw me standing 
in a street car yesterday, all the way from 
Tenth to Thirty-first — while you sat. 

Oo 


Two Irishmen were watching a Shriners’ 
parade. 

“Who are those fellows, Mike?” 

“They’re Shriners.” 

“And what are Shriners?” 

“Why, they’re Masons.” 

“Sure, and what the divil do they want? 
They’re getting $18 1 ad now!” 


Little Johnnie had a couple of bantam hens, 
who were laying very small eggs. He decided 
that something should be done about it. Go- 
ing next morning to the fowl run, Johnnie’s 
father was surprised to find an ostrich egg 
tied to one of the beams, and above it a sign 
with these words: 

“Keep your eyes on a and do your best!” 


“What do you make a week?” asked a 
judge of an Italian organ grinder who had 
been brought into court. 

“Fifty dollars, sare.” 

“What! Fifty dollars for grinding an or- 
gan?” 

“No, sare; not for da grind—but for da 
shut up and go away.” 


A Key to Pronunciation 
Page 9: Taillefer (Tah-yuh-fair). De Lamps (Duh- 


- Du Guesclin (Doo Gay-klang). Tiphaine 
ee (Tee-fane lah Fay). 


ra 11: Ca — — pohn-sahk-kee). He- 
jermann ( yur-mahn). 
Page 22: Jon a (Yon Brah-tee-ah-no). 
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Conducted by Abe Savage 





Boss (giving directions to office boy being 
sent on an errand): On your way you will 
pass a baseball! park. 

Boy (hopefully): Yes? 

Boss: Well, pass it! 

Nir: I just bumped my crazy bone. 

Wir: Just comb your hair right and the 
bump won’t show. 

—F. G. Connolly, Salesian High Scheel. 
a 

TEACHER: Willie, name three kinds of nuts. 

WIuIz: Peanuts, chestnuts, and forget-me- 
nuts. 


First Deacon: Can you imagine anything 
worse than that solo? 

Seconp Deacon: Yes, the quartet. It’s four 
times as bad. 


Hovusewire: I don’t feed tramps. 


Tramp: Well, I don’t ask you to feed me. 
Just give me the grub and I'll feed myself. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


The lesson today will divide itself into two 


Part I. The Christmas Program. 
1, Under the Mistletoe, the Cover Design. Ex- 
— the origin of the mistletoe and yule log in 
glish Christmas celebrations. Use Robert Cham- 
bers’ Book of Days and the Encyclopedia on 
Druids. The cover is a scene from a Dickens 
story. Which one? Look up the work of the great 
Dickens illustrators, Tenniel, Leach, and Cruik- 


nk. 

2. Dickens in Christmas Story. No Christmas is 
complete without some mention of the Christmas 
Carol. Tet one member of the class speak briefly 
of Dickens’ book of Christmas Stories and intro- 
duce either a reading from the Cratchett’s Christ- 
Be oose, or better still, a dramatization arranged 

e class. 

Sam Weller. Miss Eberly speaks of Dickens’ 
ability in creating characters. Dickens was also a 
caricaturist and an actor. The scene of the Pick- 
wickians on the ice would make an excellent scene 
to fit into this Christmas party. In your reading 
show that a large part of the reader’s fun lies in 
Dickens seeing the absurdity of the situation he 
caricatures and dramatizes. 

4. Blake and Milton, the Frontispiece. The Ox’s 
Stall. To appreciate the mystic quality of Blake’s 
illustration and Milton’s deeply religious feeling, 
read from the Gospel of Luke, Chapter 2:8-18. 
Mecek-ey’d Peace is the keynote of the original 
from which the other two are derived. 

5. What Makes a Christmas Story? Review Mr. 
Frederick’s article, emphasizing the importance of 
the Christmas festival in literature. Leok up Os 
car Wilde’s “The Happy Prince” and see how it 
illustrates Mr. Frederick’s points. Can you name 
other Christmas stories that conform to the speci- 
fications listed? 

6. The Christmas Cuckoo. For program, retell 
the story, emphasizing the keynote of contentment 
which comes from kindly simplicity. 

e Christmas Cuckoo is a tale more than a 
short story. Recall the compression necessary for 
a true short story. This story has a vague setting. 
Why? What advantage does the writer secure in 
placing the story in a faraway setting of little 
villages, deep forests, and romantic palaces? Is it 
more important that a story be really true or that 
it'seem to be true? Why are the characters called 
Scrub and Spare? We have said before that most 
goose have three important episodes. you 

d them in this story? What part dramatically 
ie each play? How important is the place de- 
scription in carrying conviction for each y me 
Does the talk contribute materially to the dramat- 
ic quality of the story? If not, what does it do? 
Why does the bird talk? Once more, why is the 
time of the story “Once u a time”? what 
are the leaves symbols? Is this a story of Gaeta. 
character, plot, or really ~ all three? End th 
story as if it were a fable by making a iesdiee 


moral. 
Part II. A Literary Round Table 
1. Rupert Brooke. Turn to Untermeyer’s Mod- 
ern British Poetry, 288, for a brief biogra- 
phy of Rupert Brooke. Then refresh the memory 
¢. the class by contin “The Soldier” on 
4 _~ Fs apd repeat it from memory. I am 
ged English the inspiration to write 
is poem, on 3 wish too, on Aametee tek Tate 
is a poem to learn 
Day That I Have Loved. As you read the 
let your imagination drift L..¥ = mood of the 
ssing of Arthur, of Beo the old-time 
ights who were NT upon Sot with set sails 
at "anodes and allowed to sail west into the land 
of the setting sun. Stanza one pictures the end of 
a day. What is the setting? What the mood? How 
the m sustained in stanza two? Stanza three 
recalls the last scene in the Idylls of the King. 
Compare the two. t is the effect of recalling in 
stanza four the loveliness of young day? Does the 
Boies end on a note of desolation or resignation? 
careful to aoe € the twilight coloring and mood 


we | the poe 
2. Death of -— Bierce. It is hard to be- 
love thet an American in our time could lose his 


life in this way. Tell the class the details. Turn 
back to the “Isle of Pines” story to refresh r 
memory of Bierce’s genius for creating an ect, 
and read the biographical article in the same is- 


sue. 
3. High Lights of the Season’s Theatre. This 
oe should have careful discussion, especially 
Ey live far away from the theatrical centres. 
as bend to realize that we are living in the 
of a decadence. The old theatre times are 
Fore, ted re are tertain of the new in America 


+ 3 do think of? What efforts 
te belp ¢ new era does Mr. Kenyon describe? 


The novel — was the most distinguished piece 
of American fiction of 1925. Read the novel if 
you have not already done so. If you have, tell the 
class what new or contributien to y 
of the Negro in erican life is likely to come 
from this novel and aoe | with a cast of Negro 
players. Eugene O'Neill is our most original 
American dramatist. The Emperor Jones, you will 
recall, is also a Negro play. How does the treat- 
ment differ from Pores? ell the class what the 
Theatre Guild players are trying to accomplish. 
the story of the Abbey Theatre Company, 
sng Ble ae story of the riot in 
Boston when ers attempted to do Synge’s 
Play oes of the estern Wor k in last 
year’s Theatre Magazine for descriptions and pic- 
tures of Walter Hampden as Cyrano. An Enemy 
of the People is a much simpler play. If you have 
not read any Ibsen this is a good play to begin with. 
Every character is touched by satire but not too 
bitterly. Walter Hampden makes one leave the 
theatre wondering how it would feel to have to 
make a million dollars whether one wanted to or 
not. Tell the class about the Century Theatre. If 
= can find pictures, show the class how Rein- 
dt’s company can give a Shakespearean pla 
without changing scenery and in German, and fill 
the theatre for ev performance. 

4. Following the Films. Discuss the trend in the 
best movies as shown by the three mentioned in 
this issue. 

5. Name Me Contest. Read to the class the es- 
say on Rimsky- a i and then start your es- 
says on > su ~~ of No. 7. 

6. Take M: earns’ topical idea that every boy 
and girl should try to find his vocation in life by 
taking stock of himself to find out what he does 
naturally and what he likes to do, whether the 
ching on first thought seems to be useful or not. 
evgete your talk by citing illustrations given 
by Mr. Mearns. 

7. Your Name and Your Neighbor’s. Follow up 
your talk from the last time by showing that peo- 
ple were named not only from immediate sur- 
roundings like oaks and brooks but also from 
counties or countries. 

_8. Tabloid Book Review. Read the book re- 
views. Find out why Margaret Tschan’s review 
was given first place. Remember that a review in 
a way is a selling talk. It — interest, be truth- 
ful and specific, and persuade the reader to read 
it. Choose the best one of those receiving honor- 
— oo Try your own hand at writing a 
tablo1 


adele ts 


For Social Science Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. Shall Vare and Smith Be Seated? 

The best part of this debate as outlined is the 
introduction. It brings back to our attention cer- 
tain facts concerning two political leaders whose 
election to the Senate thirteen months ago caused 
great furore in American public opinion at that 
time. But today most people have forgotten all 
- it. Politically speaking the American public 

__ to forget and, sometimes, equally quick 

orgive. The cases illustrate one weak point of 
overnmental machinery, which provides for 
ection of a congressman teen months be- 
= he takes office (see also _- as Why 4 this 
a bad thing? What panel suggest? 

Shall Vare and ee be seated? Think of the 
important issues involved in this question—ques- 
tions which bear directly on fundamental principles 
of the republican type of government. Some of 
them are: 

1. Does the right of the Senate to “be the 
judge of the elections, returns and qualifications of 
its own members” (Art. I, 5, Par. 1 of the 
oe fe fe the qualifications enumer- 

. 3: viz., age, citizen- 


our 


one ate cikiene? 

2. Has the Senate the right to determine fraud 
or innocence in election, if the State makes no 
— to a the ? 

a contested seating such as either Vare’s 
or Smith’s, does the burden of proof rest on the 
} mare on the man claiming the seat, or on the 

tate 

4. Is the expenditure of a large amount of 
money in an election necessarily wrong? 

3. if Vare or Smith are fount guilty of fraud, 
okt be Senate impose any penalties beyond re- 
jection 

For study as well as for class discussion of the 
debate itself, it is su that the cases of Vare 
and Smith be treat ey ae they differ 


slightly. Would it not be well the class to con- 

duct and ion .* somewhat the 

same way as the te will proceed and then 
lot on each 


i Football. 
Show how the oil question, which is essen- 
tially economic in nature, has within the last fif- 


teen years become the center of far-reaching diplo- 
matic negotiations. 

2. Locate Mosul. Discuss the disposition of this 
territory at the San Remo Conference. What ob 
jections did the United States raise to the ar. 
rangement? 

3, State briefly the terms of the agreement 
oul tween the British companies and the 
American group of oil interests. Name the com. 

ies which constitute the American group. Wh 
is the arrangement —? from the call 
point of the American public? 

4. What difficulties stand in the way of the 
American capitalists’ taking up oil concessions in 
Russia? 

5. Review our controversy with Mexico con- 
cerning American oil holdings in that country. 
What is the present  ?. in the controversy? 
(Fortnight Abroad, p. 

In connection with thie study of oil and the 
article in The Scholastic of Nov. 12, read “Oil is 
King in the Texas Panhandle,” by Edward B. 
Garnett, which appears in the "December number 
of World’s Work. 


III. Seventieth Congress Convenes. 

use the presidential election occurs next 
year, the present session of Congress will prob- 
ably accomplish little constructive action. Why 
should this be so? 

If you were on a Steering Committee of Con- 
gress, which of the issues listed in the article 
would you give right of way? What other subjects 
can you name that one to be taken up? Draw 
a diagram indicating the course of a bill from 
drafting to the moment it becomes law. 

IV. The Fortnight in Public Affairs. 

There is great disagreement today among in- 
telligent citizens as to the rights and claims of 
the unions and the companies, particularly in the 
coal industry. To prevent universal suffering, coal 
must be mined. How can this need be reconciled 
with the demands of labor when many mines can- 
not pay high wages? Is a coal company justified 
in a policy of eviction foaee company houses and 
using machine guns to protect its property? If 
you were the President, what course would you 

e in the present crisis? 

2. Should the Government have power to com- 
pel witnesses in important trials to appear in 
court if they are not living in the S.? 

3. Draw a map of the Great Lakes region, show- 
ing the position of the Chicago drainage canal. 


V. The Fortnight Abroad. 

1. Though on the surface the death of Premier 
Bratiano of Roumania appears to be an isolated 
event in the world affairs, the life of Bratiano is 
worth some special attention. Few other lives 
epitomized so well the rise and development of 
nationalism in central Europe and the spirit which 
was the driving force of the Allies in the World 
War. In the Bratiano line of premiers we find a 
history somewhat similar to the part played in 
American history by the Adamses. 

Five-minute talks may be prepared on the fol- 
lowing topics: a. Roumania’s part in the World 
War. b. The political policies of Jon Bratiano. 

2. Students of current events who are also tak- 
ing a course in economics will be especially inter- 
ested in the new international sugar trust. The 
idea of international trusts seems to be contagious. 
It comes rather close home when it affects such 
a common commodity as sugar. Give the cause and 
the effects of the recent international agreement 
providing for oo limitation of — exports. 

3. Why do the revelations Mexican propa- 
ganda in the Hearst papers seem not to be aiffect- 
ing American policy? 

VI. Miscellany. 
New York’s Super-City. It is © estieaity im possi- 
= today to name a city of America in 
question of metropolitan government is 
not a live issue. It is so important that the social 
science classes of schools in or near these 
cities would do well to make a local study of the 
uestion. Much valuable material can be secured 
rom the Chambers of Commerce, civic organiza- 
tions and, in some cities, ing commissions. 

The question involves not only the planning of 
the metropolitan area, but taxation, educa- 
tional, and civic problems of all kinds. 

Pullman Porters Protest. 1. Give briefly the 
substance of the appeal of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car ~—— to the Interstate Commerce 
es ~~ is the reply of the Pullman 
ag ou think that the case comes 
within the jnvisdctlon of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission ? Is \tipping socially justifiable? 
Saochi tess Gas inte Geaes be gant te occu 
tions where tips are received? 

The Crest o; of Saint Michael. For its historical 
interest, social science students may well re 


“The Crest of Saint Michael” which in the 
last issue. It gives here and there interesting 
side-lights of medieval life. 
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A Matter of Pride- 
and Good Business, Too 


at fa) Tis a matter of pride with many of the best 

ni} & C [Yq known schools in and near Pittsburgh that the 

(I Zp AiG) illustrations in their School Annuals are “by 

Robert Rawsthorne Co.” Nor is pride the only 

reason why a large part of this business reaches us from the 

same schools, year after year. Editorsand Staffs have learned, 

sometimes at the cost of much mental distress, that it pays 

to employ only artists and photo-engravers whose seem- 
ingly uncanny appreciation of the requirements of each in- 

dividual publication is based on years of active experience. | 


We have been quite successful in 
the application of a very complete 
system of aids designed to lighten 
the labors of School Annual Editors 
and their Staffs. Our representative 
will be glad to explain this service 
locally without obligation. Phone 

ATlantic 4180 





ROBERT RAWSTHORNE COMPANY 


Heeren Building—8th Street and Penn Avenue—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















America’s First 


Tubular Skate 


The first pair of tubular skates 
made in the United States or 
Canada were made in Chicago 
by Nestor Johnson, The funda- 
mental principles of JOHNSON 
skates have remained the same 
since the original pair were fin- 
ished. Their All Steel, Full Tubu- 
lar Construction 

has won 

fame all 

over the 

world, 





























A MESSAGE 7 7 about skates 


to those who demand facts 


When you want real information on a 
subject, isn’t it always the best policy to 
go to an authority—a man recognized 
for his experience and knowledge? When 
it comes to modern skates — Tubular 
Skates —JOHNSON is an authority. 
Nestor Johnson made America’s first 
tubular skates, the very first pair. He 
made the really important change in 
centuries of skate making. From the old 
flat steel or solid type skate to the A// 
Steel, Full Tubular skate. 

From the making of this first pair in 
the little basement shop, has grown the 
world’s largest manufacturers of tubular 
skates. JOHNSONS lead in sales because 
JOHNSONS have made skating a greater 
pleasure — a finer sport. 

Here are facts. Tubular Steel is live, 
full of vitality, amazingly durable and 
strong. No dead weight. No drag on 
your feet. Just a zip and go that makes 
you feel like you’re, flying over the ice. 














BEWARE of 
IMITATIONS 


To be sure of getting the orig- 

inal and genuine Johnson Skates, 

look for the full name NESTOR 
JOHNSON on the skates 


- - - 


JOHNSONS are made in 
Hockey and Racer styles 
for boys and girls, men 
and women. Hockeys for 
general skating—a real 
help to the beginner and 
a real joy to the expert. 
Racers for speed skating 
—‘they go like lightning.”’ 
NESTOR JOHNSON 
NORTH STAR 
All Steel Fall Tubular Skates 
Aluminum Finish with Shoes 


rr ee oe $11.00 per pair 
Nickel Plate with Shoes . 12.50 per pair 


NESTOR JOHNSON FLYERS 
All Steel Fail Tubular Skates 
Alumioum Finish with Shoes 


ce nhekegesqeagans $8.00 per pair 


JUNIOR JOHNSONS 
For Younger Children—6 to 12 Years 
All Steel Futd Tubular Skates 
Aluminum Finish with Specially 
Constructed Shoes, sizes 11 to 4 only 
téeecasacbenees $7.00 per pair 














That’s one big advantage that genuine 
JOHNSONS give you. Here’s another. 
High carbon tool steel runners tempered 
by the Nestor Johnson process insure 
speed, safety, and a firm grip. 

And another. JOHNSONS are built 
with one-piece, cold drawnseamless cups. 
Noseamsto spread—no joints to loosen. 

And still another. JOHNSON shoes 
are reinforced for maximum support 
and comfort. To these snug shoes the 
skates are firmly riveted—set in scien- 
tifically correct position—just the right 
size for the shoe. 

If you could see these skates being 
made in our factory, you would learn 
dozens of other reasons why you should 
insist on the genuine JOHNSONS. The 
full name NESTOR JOHNSON is your 
protection. Look for it when you buy 
your skates. 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. COMPANY 
1900 North Springfield Avenue - - Chicago 














